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I ast issue, in this editorial we promised we’d be round for 
a l-o-n-g time. Looking at all the hastily-assembled 
J rip-off s-f magazines that have appeared since then, 
none of which appear likely to reach their second issue, makes 
it seem a long time already! Continuing our promise of giving 
you the top material, we’ve got quite a varied selection this 
issue: 

Ray Bradbury, top American s-f author, takes a look at 
what promises to be a challenger to Star Wars as a box office 
smash, Close Encounters of the Third Kind. 

We feature the first of our regular "Star Wars Interviews” 
in an extended conversation with the man inside C-3PO, 
Tony Daniels. And already prepared for future issues: Dave 
(Darth Vader) Prowse, Harrison (Han Solo) Ford, Carrie 
(Princess Leia) Fisher and producer Gary Kurtz. 

Almost as a preview to next issue’s look at the multi-million 
budget Superman movie, we take the lid off Columbia’s 
Spidcrman feature film. 

On the television side, we’ve a very interesting (and 
enlightening!) lengthy piece on that cult series. The Prisoner 
(with The Twilight Zone to follow in this slot next issue). 

Add to that our comic strip sections, colour-packed looks at 
Wizards and Space Cruiser, a bonus centrespread poster, and 
prize-winning competition and you can see why we had to push 
our letters column back until next issue! 

Also next issue, more news on the new Star Trek tv series 
straight from the States as we receive it, plus information on 
Star Wars 2. 
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behind the film. 
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Our free bonus. A fantastic I6\" v 11 j" full colour poster 
suitable for framing. 
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THREEPIO 

UNMASKED 

An Interview with Anthony Daniels 

Interview by Tony Crawley 

— Chanter-headinss by See-Threepio ^^^^mm^mmmm Painting by Ralph McQuarrie. (c) 20th Century fox. — wi 



H is first film was with the New York Opera 
Company in Belgium. His second was 
Star Wars and it took him, in little over 
a year, from the arid wastelands of Chotte el 
Djerid on the edge of the Sahara desert, to the 
tourist-filled forecourt of Mann's Chinese 
Theatre along Hollywood Boulevard in Los 
Angeles, where his name and footprints are now 
locked in cement for time immemorial, alongside 
all the movie greats, old and new, from Marilyn 
Monroe to Steve McQueen. 

He is one of the very definite cult figures of the 
most successful film ever made. And yet, few 
among his legions of fans knows what he looks 
like. They wouldn’t recognise him if he greeted 
them with a cheery “Hello — I’m Tony Daniels!’’ 
He is, and come what may in his future career, 
he always will be — See-Threepio. 

Alias Anthony Daniels. Born in Salisbury, 
raised and educated in Yorkshire. A solicitor or 
something in business management today if, 
finally, someone hadn't taken him seriously for 
once and said “You’re always going on about 
acting. If you want to be an actor then why aren’t 
you an actor?” 

That was all the spur he needed. Everyone else, 
family, friends, fellow students and teachers, had 
all called acting a bum job. “Don’t waste your 
time.” And he freely admits, “I didn’t have the 
courage to be an actor.” Once pushed, challenged, 
however, there was no stopping him. 

After three years in drama school, he won the 
annual BBC radio test for drama students and 
became a member of the hallowed BBC Repertory 
Company. Two plays a week, with time off for 
good behaviour . . . ‘Playing everything from 
humans, ducks, computers and sunflowers. From 
nice young men to nasty young men and Japanese 
young men . . . ’ He was rehearsing as a young 
Mexican when we met up for this exclusive 
Starburst interview . . . with the part of a young 
German to follow in his next TV role. 

He quit full-time radio to play a 65-year-old 



STARBURST: So there you are , a new, 
young actor, doing very nicely on stage and 
radio, when out of the blue comes a big 
movie offer. Great! But as a robot. Not so 
great. How come you didn't run away? 
Playing robots must be, for actors, on a par 
with acting with children or animals. 
DANIELS: Absolutely right! It can look a 
bit of a joke. . . . What happened was this. 
My agent rang up and said, “There’s this 
man called George Lucas. . . Pause, 
while I said: Who’s he? “He’s very famous 
in America. He’s making this film which is 



man in She Stoops To Conquer at Watford, 
followed by Forget-Me-Not Lane , where he aged 
from 15 to 21 and also played his own son, aged 
14. This work won him an invitation to join the 
Young Vic, which took him from their less than 
salubrious headquarter at The Cut, near Water- 
loo Station on tour throughout Europe and 
Mexico, into TV (everything from Jackanory 
to Centre Plays) and, eventually sharing the lead 
in the Young Vic’s West End production of 
Rosencrantz and Cm shri). He was still 




playing Guild stern every night up to a week 
before arriving in Tunisia to work for George 
Lucas . . . after the messiest costume-fitting on 
British record. 

Tony Daniels is a good-looking (in fact, some- 
what Irish-looking) young man. Very cheerful; 
his anecdotes are as full of accents as they are of 
italics and exclamation marks. He’s exceedingly 
considerate, too; a non-smoker, he keeps 
cigarettes fresh in his fridge for visiting friends. 

Somewhat bemused by the entire Star Wars 



going to be wonderful, the sets and special 
effects are going to be terrific, so terrific 
that all the budget is being spent on them 
and not the actors. And he wants to see 
you.” Then, very quickly, she added, 
“Anditsforarobot but I do think you should 
go and see him. It’s a wonderful chance!” 
And I said: No! 

Is that agent-chat — “ he wants to see 
you ” ? Had he actually selected you from a 
play, or simply from a casting directory ? 

I was just one of all the actors in 
England. . . . My qualifications were that 



ballyhoo he manages to stay on the right side of 
sanity and level-headedness, despite Hitting to and 
fro between Hollywood and London, and his 
usual forays back inside Broadcasting House, 
his acting womb, or up to Shepherd’s Bush for a 
telly. He is currently, without question, among 
the most famous, best-loved movie stars in the 
world. And nobody knows his name, much less 
his face. It’s a condition he’s not unfamiliar with, 
due to his radio career. “People don’t always 
connect a person with the voice they hear — it’s 
the same with Threepio. In America, all the TV 
chat-show hosts expected me to be middle-aged, 
because that’s how I played it in the film.” 

In fact he’s a long way from middle aged. 
Superficially, he appears the exact average norm 
among young actors. And such young-bloods are 
fifty-a-penny these days, in Britain’s over- 
populated acting fraternity. He had, though, 
exactly what George Lucas required for Threepio. 
“A fastidious robot,” says Lucas’s book. He 
even introduces himself once as “See Vee Three- 
pio. The Vee is for versatility.” 

That’s Tony Daniels to a Tee. He had more 
versatility than Lucas wanted. Much more. 

“I wanted a robot who walks like a human,” 
said George when casting began in London, in 
the 1975 winter. “I need a mime to bring grace 
to the movements. I need a thin mime. Otherwise, 
I’d have a fat robot.” 

With Tony Daniels, Lucas found a mime who 
could act. Very well. (Perhaps too well for 
George’s peace of mind.) Tony painted Threepio 
so richly, in such an unchallengeably correct and 
virtuoso performance that Lucas had to capitu- 
late. Very late in the day, George ditched h« 
long-cherished thoughts on how the robot should 
sound and let Tony complete that which he had 
begun so vividly. Bringing the fussbudget 
humanoid to superb life. 

But it was a long time in the making. All the 
way from sandwich film wrap — to a classic film 
rap. 



I was an actor, reasonably small, reasonably 
good at moving around. And so, I went to 
see him. And he’s nice. There were ? lot of 
artist’s impressions of the film on the 
walls. . . . Now he’s shy and I’m shy, and 
that could have been difficult. But because 
of the pictures, we both got very excited 
and we' talked. We talked for an hour! 
Which is unusual at this kind of interview. 
Then, I read a script. The first script. . . . 
Really, I read it three times before I could 
understand anything. It was very difficult. 
But gradually, I began to see that Threepio 
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was really a good part. The fact that he 
was a robot didn’t actually seem to matter 
very much in the script. 

So, I went back to see George. Again, we 
talked for an hour. But 1 thought,' “Well, 
this man isn’t saying I can do it.” So I had 
to ask him straight out, "Can I do it? 
/ want to. do it!" And he said, “Oh yeah!” 
Like there was never any doubt. In fact, 
my agent told me he had decided the first 
time. I was pretty mad with her for not 
telling me, but she thought I might not 
have liked the part. 

I loved the way he just said, “Oh yeah!” 
Like why was I asking — didn’t I know? 
I was so excited, I jumped up and down in 
Wardour Street with excitement. That was 
November, 1975. We started shooting 
March 13, 1976. 

During which time you were fitted up as 
Three pio ? A' very lengthy process, starting 
I suppose , with a body mould ? 

! Oh, disgusting! Revolting! Aha! I 
thought. Filming! Lights! Camera! Sound! 
But the first people I met at the studio were 
two plasterers. ... I went down there on a 
very cold November day. Into a room 
covered in polythene and hessian. These 
two men walk in. With buckets and pails of 
plaster. (He assumes Cockney accent.) 
“Take yer clothes off then.” “Oh! Haven't 
you shaved then?” Yes, I had, but they 
meant everything — all over. “Well, it's 
gonna be very difficult ennit?” “Yeah, the 
plaster — it’ll stick to yer, won't it?” 
“No way,’’ I said; I'd been through all that 
body-shaving routine for an operation 
once. Horrors! No, I said, go out and buy 
some sandwich wrapping film. They did 
and I ended up — well, so revolting you'd 
never believe it! I’m covered in Nivea, 
Vaseline, sandwich wrap and strips of 
rubber— to divide me into two sections. 

They did me in two halves. The back 
half, with me standing there, shivering. 
Then, on my back, and they .slapped 
the rest of the plaster on, to do my front. 
It was, I tell you, disgusting'. Finally, they 
did the head. Which was wonderful. 
Sitting there in a dental chair, with a great 
ball of plaster on your head. Terrific, 
really restful! 

The whole thing took several days. 
And they got it all totally wrong. They 
rang up and said, "Have you got a twisted 
spine?” No, I doq't think so. In fact, the 
weight of the plaster — very heavy stuff, 
full of hessian to hold it together — had 
pulled my back to one side. So we had to 
do it again. With me lying down on my 
front to do the back. 

This was my introduction to the 
glamorous world of movies! Looking 
around for a decent shower that worked, 
covered in thick Nivea, chasing towels 
to try and scrape this gunk off. Absolutely 
revolting! 

Sounds a mouldy way to make a mould . . . 

We ended up with the most horrific, 
anaemic, wrinkled, bald image of myself. 
Every little- line and blemish had come out 
of the face. And being quite white, it 
looked kind of . . . yeech ! The chin was 
slightly out, because I’d been sitting in the 
dentist’s chair when they did the head. 
No hair, of course! It looked like ... a 
nightmare! 

Then, Liz Moore, the sculptress, began 
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to make-up the figure with clay . . . She 
was wonderful. Just as filming finished, 
she was killed in Holland. Very sad! She 
really looked after me. She’d been the 
person w|io made the baby at the end of 
2001, you know — that was her first job. 
She was very good . . . 

Your moulding and Liz's modelling , how 
long did all this take ? 

Something like five months. From 
November to March. Right up until the 
last minute. Liz sort of went off in her 
own direction, with various designs. She 
made six different heads, for example. 
And we all discussed them. Then, George 
Lucas, Gary Kurtz, myself and the co-art 
director, Norman Reynolds, spent hours 
figuring out how a knee would work. An 
elbow. A wrist and a neck. Used to drive 
me crazy. I’d stand there like a dummy in 
the middle of all this, waiting to go and 
work in the theatre in the evening. 

The fined selection is often compared with 
the Metropolis robot. Was that Liz Moore's 
notion ? 

No, if you look at the original drawing, 
it’s not unlike the Metropolis robot. And 
why not? That was one of the most 
beautiful robots ever made. And if you’re 
going to make a humanoid robot — and 
Brigitte Helm was a humanoid robot in 
Metropolis — it’s bound to look some- 
what similar. But then, after all, people 
also say I’m like The Tin Man from The 
Wizard of Oz. 

Not just you — the whole film is like Oz . . . 
Did you agree with George Lucas's final 
selection for the 'droid? 

I wanted one rather like the original, 
which is rather Greek and beautiful. And 
I was quite wrong . . .! George selected 
this one as being one of the most neutral 
faces. I think it works fantastically well. 
You get the impression that it moves and 



speaks to you, and, in fact, of course, it 
never moves at all. It’s nice and surprised 
and rather frightened. I think it’s the big 
eyes that does it. Suits the character so 
much. 

Eternally raised eyebrows without having 
eyebrows . . . 

Right! Though to begin with, I didn’t 
know any of this. Every morning, I’d ask 
for a Polaroid picture to be taken of me. 
I just didn’t know what I looked like from 
. . . out there! You can’t close your eyes, 
put on something and then act, say, the 
part of a sea-urchin — you might be dressed 
as a banana! So you've actually got to see 
what you look like. I'd look at the photo 
and say, “Yes, well that's who I am to- 
day,” 



“Curse My Metal Body” 



How did you fee! when kitted up for the 
first time ? 

First time I had it on was the scene in 
the desert where all the robots are in front 
of the sand crawler. Took two hours to 
put everything on. And the pain was 
excruciating'. It was very heavy — 60 pounds 
of aluminium, steel, fibre-glass, vaccum- 
formed plastic and vulcanised rubber. Plus 
it had a lot of sharp corners inside. And the 
right leg just wouldn’t close. The leg has 
like a small door in it. You put it on, and 
shut the door. But there just wasn’t any 
room for me inside. I had a kind of 
permanent scar up my leg . . . and it would 
cut into me all over. When I came out of it 
the first day, I looked as if I'd been in 
Vietnam or something. Covered in scars. 
I could barely walk. Terrible. 

But why? Five months' work had been 
spent on it to make sure it fitted you. . . . 

Basically, it is still a marvellous design. 




I still can’t quite believe that it works at all. 
But it could have been better made. It was 
made in such a hurry. It would have fitted 
better if . . . see here {he points to Threepio 
shining bright on an American magazine 
cover), the outside is pretty smooth. But the 
inside had great chunks of plastic and stuff, 
which didn’t do anything. Except stick in 
me. Also, it had warped in the making and 
they didn’t feel up to re-doing it. 

And, as well as all this, I was learning my 
lines, of course. Which are very strange . . . 
{He assumes Threepio's voice.) “Curse my 
metal body ... I wasn’t fast enough !” 

Sounds very appropriate. . . . But do you 
mean to say you had no tests of that costume 
in London? That you wore it first on 
location and straight into a take ? 

Well, I'd put most of it on before. In 
sections. Because they were still working 
on it, right up until the last minute. They 
did a little film-test to see how it worked. 
I had to walk around a room . . . using 
most of it. But, yes, Tunisia was the first 
real occasion and it was dreadful! The 
prospect of sixteen weeks in it was 
appalling— well, it was to be eleven weeks, 
but then the film went over-schedule. At 
lunchtime, people would blow whistles and 
wham! I’d be left alone on the middle of 
the desert. I kept it on for lunch that first 
day. Trying to eat the sandwiches was like 
being a crab with broken arms in splints — 
trying to get your mouth towards the food. 
A real tantalus sort of situation. Next day, 
I said it would have to come off at lunch- 
time, so I could sit down and eat and feel 
just like a human being. 

What was the reaction of the crew and 
everyone on the set ? 

First time the other actors saw me, it was 
like they’d seen God. There I was, bright 
gold, gleaming in the desert, sort of 
wobbling along, looking . . . unique ! The 
Tunisians had never seen anything like this 
before. They were kind of blown out by the 
whole thing. Kept coming up and looking, 
but they wouldn’t dare touch me, they were 



so impressed. 

But everything that glisters . . . 

Right! People were treating me some- 
thing wonderful the first day ... the second 
day . . . perhaps, even the third day. 
Second half of the third day, I began to 
realise they’d got very used to what I was 
doing. And they forgot that maybe this 
guy in there was tired and hot, hurt and 
hungry. Gradually, as the film went on, it 
became less and less pleasant. People 
always do get used to anything. Every- 
thing’s wonderful, the first day. You 
just get on and do the work after that. 

As filming went on, I insisted on taking 
most of it off after major shots, so that 
I wasn’t left for two hours in it for no 
reason at all. And bits of it got better. We 
found ways to work around it. 

You keep saying “it". Was there only one 
costume or suit ... or whatever you call it ? 

I call it “The Job”. There’s the scene 
where I fall off the mountain . . . ana my 
arm falls off. The sympathy bit. That 
meant a spare arm ... a dented' head, a 
dented chin and a dented chest. So we had, 
I think two or three of those suits, and one 
or two of the other sections. There are lots 
of disposable bits. Like the mid-section. 

We had a new one of those each time 
out, because it would get smashed up. 
Same for the hands. And the neck. And 
feet. 



“We Seem To Be Made To 
Suffer . -. .” 



How did you survive between takes ? 

I had a leaning board. You know, the 
kind of things you see Lana Turner or 
someone resting upon when they have a 
heavy ball-gown . . . But that doesn't do 
any good at all. The weight is still going 
down to your feet. My feet just ached and 
ached. Shepr pain! Kenny Baker had it 
easier. When he was inside Artoo he was 
seated. Sitting in a baby chair inside 



there . . . 

Sometimes, they’d actually carry me on 
the leaning board, like an emperor. And 1 
usually had a man with an umbrella 
following me around, looking after me 
totally. 

Must have been hell in there in the desert 
sun ? 

In Tunisia, I was very cold most of the 
time. All the heat from the sun is reflected 
off the costume. 

Could you take the head off between takes, 
like Cliewbacca did? 

Oh no! He could; I couldn’t. I was 
bolted into that head! There were three 
bolts, below either ear and one on top. The 
head was difficult enough to get into, let 
alone take off . . . 

What kind of vision , if any, did you have 
inside all that ? 

Total tunnel vision, f could only move 
my head a few inches. Anything else and 
I’d have to turn physically around. Again, 
all verv difficult. 

How long was it before you understood 
George's scenario. And how much did it 
change from the first version ? 

When I agreed to do the film, I got a 
new script . . . and my part had got much 
bigger, funnily enough. Then, four or five 
days before we got to Tunisia, I suddenly 
got a handful of pink pages. The first 40 
pages — and my part had grown and grown 
and was getting very funny. It was very 
good when I first read it; then it became 
better still. Alec Guinness was very discon- 
certed. He likes to have a script, a complete 
script, long in advance so that he can learn 
it. But we just got the pages piecemeal. 
Eventually, we got the lot when we got 
back to England. 

How did you relate to Lucas? Do you 
share his enthusiasm for Flash Gordon etc ? 

No, I know nothing about space. Well, 
I used to watch Flash Gordon and like it — 
and laugh. But my interests are not in 
science fiction at all. I'm afraid. Star Wars 
is the first thing. And 2001— that really 
impressed me. And parts of Silent Running 
. . . actually, maybe I do like space fiction. 
When I think about it, [ do get quite 
impressed with.it. 

But you mustn’t think that when we 
were making the film, that we’d sit down 
and have {heavy, Teutonic accent) verry 
heavvy discussions. There isn’t time. You 
get oh and he says, “Right, Scene What- 
ever, you do this and you do that . . .’’ and 
that’s all. 

Generally, my conversations with George 
would be “Hello George!” “Hi! Tony!” 
And maybe, “Okay Tony, can you do it 
again a bit faster . . .” 

How did you persuade Lucas to use your 
vocalisation of Threepio and drop his ? 

Well, I looked at the script and gradually 
— reading it over and over again — you 
think about it and like anything else, you 
begin to get pictures in your mind. You 
begin to say the lines out loud to yourself. 
Suddenly, it begins to take on a format of 
its own. In a way, I was lucky. The first 
scene we shot was a kind of subservient 
scene, where the robots are being bought 
and sold. So there was a father clear indica- 
tion of how I should be in that scene. Then, 
very quickly, the character formed itself 
and took off. No arguments, so I just went 
on doing it that way. 




On location in Tunisia, Three-pio {Tony Daniels) being checked over before Star Wars “ Tatooine ” 
scene. 
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You were acting in each take , without 
knowing that your role might be dubbed later 
by someone else? As, for instance, James 
Earl Jones gave a new voice to Dave Prowse's 
Darth Vader. 

Yes, I acted every scene. And this was 
why everyone was telling George to keep 
my voice. It was about half-way through 
filming that 1 began to hear things about 
dubbing. People, like the sound depart- 
ment and the editor, would come up to me 
and say, “1 think you should know. . . .” 
And that made me a bit worried and rather 
unhappy for a time. But George seemed 
happy with what 1 was doing. 

Just before the end, tlje producer came 
up-and asked if I’d mind going to America 
//they decided to use my voice. And that, 
really, was the first time anybody men- 
tioned retaining my own voice. 

Everyone went back to Hollywood and 
I didn’t hear anything. Months went by. 

I thought, maybe they’re pot using my voice 
after all. Then, I got a phone call. Could I 
be in Los Angeles in two days? Could I . . . ! 

I went over, dubbed the voice, came back 
and still nobody said anything. It was only 
when I first saw the film, I knew they’d used 
my voice — for sure. And it was in that 
Rolling Stone interview that I first learnt 
what George’s original idea had been. 



“This Time We’ll Be 
Destroyed For Sure!” 



Why did he need so much con vincing about 
the worth of your vocal performance ? 

Oh, his reasons are quite understandable. 
We’ve talked about this a lot since then. . . . 
After all, the whole film is his dream. It was 
all in his head. And he’d just never thought 
of a posh English robot and found it very 
difficult to change his mind. Everybody else 
thought my voice — slightly higher and 
more terribly British than my own — was 
wonderful. Except him. 

One American critic pointed out that most 
computers “ talk " Ehglish anyway, rather 
than American. 

Maybe. . . . But in George’s mind, he’d 
always- thought of this kind of {he adopts 
an almost Peter Lorre voice) sleazy, I-don’t- 
want-any-trouble approach. I see what he 
meant. Personally, I don’t think it would 
have worked. But then, I'm prejudiced. 

You've listed troubles enough on, or indeed 
in “ The Job". How, though , did you manage 
to actually act Threepio — and so superbly — 
when you hardly saw your co-stars and 
worked in the main with a "half-sized thermo- 
capsular dehousing assister ", which probably 
didn't make even a token noise-reply On-set ? 

“ZZZZzzzz” — that’s the only noise it 
made. . . . Normally, I was acting with a 
sort of metallic water-cooler on wheels 
pulled on a wire or controlled by radio. It 
didn’t do anything — except bump into me 
occasionally! And that made me fed up! 
We’d have fairly long scenes, long discus- 
sions between us, where I’d say (back into 
Threepio' s delivery) “Wait a minute — where 
do you think you’re going?” Pause for a 
couple of beats. “Well, I’m not going that 
way, It’s much too rocky. The other way is 
much easier.” Pause; longer this time. “Any- 
way, what makes you think there are settle- 
ments that way ?” Pause; short. “All right, go 
that way, goon!” 



Very difficult to do and it gets on your 
nerves after a while . . . talking to yourself! 

As well as acting, you ( and not Lucas) 
were dictating the pauses that Artoo 
eventually had to fill? 

Yes, and that’s not easy, either. Very 
hard to think of your next line, when you 
don’t have a cue. When you’re acting with 
another person, he speaks to you and your 
cue is what he’s said. That’s why you have 
to listen to other actors in any scene on-set, 
on stage or anywhere. Because they’re 
telling you what to say. That’s why you 
should — you must l — listen! If you’re just 
thinking of your next line, it doesn’t work. 

So the pauses were actually as long as it 
took me to think what he was saying, to 
work out how I should react and to come 
up with my next line. Because then, those 
scenes are edited, snipped out and about. 
They had a very clever man, Ben Burtt, who 
made up the whole Artoo language. 

A whole new art form! 

One of the clever things in the film, I 
think, is the fact that I, as a machine, turn 
around and talk to another machine. And 
you only hear what he says, reported 
through me. Which is technically very 
funny — a form of dramatic irony. You 
understand what he says, only because 
I speak. 




The Tin Man ( Jack Haley), from The Wizard ot' 
Oz. A source of inspiration for Star Wars’ C3PO, 
in character if not design. 



Another clever thing, is the way the 
humans and the robots relate. So you can 
get Alec Guinness asking me something as 
though I am human. In fact, Threepio’s 
humanity: — his human-ness — comes a great 
deal from people’s reaction to him. They 
treat him like a human. They worry about 
him. He worries about them. 

Let's face it, he worries, full stop! 

And then he’s human all of a sudden. 
Though he happens to be made of gold ! 

Obviously, then, it was easier working 
with your co-stars? 

I don’t know how difficult it was for the 
other actors, but one of the things you miss 
playing Threepio is being able to look 



someone in the eye. If you’re playing a 
scene and you can’fsee the other person, 
all the time your eyes are trying to drag 
back . . . and then the other actors are 
looking at your ear! If I’m supposed to be 
looking into an actor’s face, I might actually 
be looking at his foot or his kneecap or 
something. And Artoo, as far as I was 
concerned, was a space on the floor over 
there— while he was actually right here, 
close to me. AH very difficult. But you can 
get used to it. The other actors like Mark 
Hamill were very good at accommodating 
me, giving me space as I tended to take 
more room than most. I think it must have 
been quite difficult to be in scenes with me. 

Although you've worked with some big 
names in radio, were yot^in awe of someone 
like Alec Guinness? 

No. The only reason you should 156 in 
awe of Alec Guinness is because he’s so 
good. He’s such a nice man. He looked 
after me most of the time. He also said a 
lot of nice things about me, behind my 
back, but which were passed on to me. 
That he was very impressed with what I 
was doing. Also the various things I 
thought were bad, or wrong, he thought 
were bad. All of which gave me great 
confidence, because nobody else was rush- 
ing around giving out compliments. And, 
let’s face it, being a robot can look a bit of 
a joke. 

But the person who really brought the film 
to life for me was Harrison Ford. Until he 
arrived, there's just Luke, Ben, Threepio and 
Artoo, all whiter than white innocents . . . 

Oh yes, Threepio is very — totally — 
innocent. 1 think you’re right. Harrison 
Ford is also one of my favourite things in 
the film. He gave it grit. 

I love the way he looks at me when we 
first met— we wrote that bit in when we 
were dubbing. I just wander down, and 
he’s there under his ship, and he looks at 
me, then looks away ... So I wrote in a 
“Hello sir!” — then he looks away with a 
“Jeeze, what the devil have they got here?” 
on his face. Yes, I liked his performance 
very much. Very sharp. Very funny. 



“I’m Going To Regret This!” 



When did you first ' see the movie — at the 
American premiere ? 

No, at the first London screening in 
July. As you know, I do a lot of theatre 
and stuff, and on a first night you tend to 
be a little frightened. I was seeing the film 
at 10.30 am and I was so nervous, I didn’t 
sleep the night before. I’d deliberately 
avoided watching rushes of myself during 
shooting, because it would have been easy 
to become very embarrassed and then just 
clam up. So I hadn’t seen myself at all — 
except in those daily Polaroid photos and 
the stills. 

The film started and I came on. And it 
was fine. “Ah, yes, 1 remember that bit.” 
But then, I was so nervous, I didn’t enjoy 
it. Every ^ime I came on, I thought “Oh, 
gerroff! v And 1 kept coming on ... In the 
first two reels, they had removed three 
fairly large characters and one very big 
scene with Luke’s pals, Biggs Darklighter, 
Deak, Windy, Camie— which left me and 
my friend wandering about. A couple of 
lost souls. A couple of metallic cripples. 
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So, no, I didn’t like the film at all — the 
first time. I could appreciate the special 
effects and everybody else’s acting. But the 
second time, when I wasn’t so tense, I 
thought it was wonderful. I came out like 
a child, eyes glowing. 

You must have heard about the effects 
white shooting , but I'm sure they blew your 
mind as much as every audience. 

Oh yes, we’d heard about them. ( Ameri- 
can accent.) “Okay, now this is the big 
scene with all the laser beams around you 
— but they do that in L.A.” And they were 
better than I’d ever imagined. 

Meanwhile , the film took off ' in the United 
States like an Apollo rocket , and you've 
been over there as part of the razza-ma-tazz. 

Yes, amazing! The TV talk shows went 
down well because people are always 
surprised to see what 1 look like. They 
tended to want me to go on the various 
newscasts, or the Dinah Shore Show or 
whatever, as Threepio. But I just wouldn’t 
do that. I only wore it again for a Coca- 
Cola commercial. And for the main reason 
I was invited back there, to put my name 
and feet in the cement outside Mann’s 
Chinese Theatre. 

I've never known anyone get cemented so 
fast. Stars usually wait years to be invited 
for that Hollywood honour. 



Yes, that’s true, I know. I’d visited the 
theatre forecourt, like all the other tourists, 
the first time T was in Hollywood. Saw all 
the names, foot- and hand-prints — and the 
leg. Betty Grable’s leg. And now I’m right 
at the front there, near the pavement. And 
I must say, I’m a bit embarrassed when 
I think about it. Not at the time — it was 
too frantic. But the next day, I thought: 
What am I doing? I’ve no right to be there 
at all. And I really mean that. 

I don’t know how it happened, who 
arranged it or anything. But the ceremony 
blocked Hollywood Boulevard. The police 
were furious. More than 3,000 fans turned 
out. I was so sorry for them. They didn’t 
see anything. So badly handled. They just 
saw the back of each other’s necks. 

And so here you are back home, one of the 
very best known .figures in movies today — 
and no one would recognise you in a crowd 
of one. 

Very odd. It’s something you accept. 
When we did the film, it never occurred to 
anyone that it was going to be this great. 
And this greatness has exaggerated all 
aspects of it — the duality of being famous 
and yet completely unknown. Sometimes, 
it’s a bit hard to put the two together. At 
times in Hollywood, it would be The Day 



of the Locusts all around me. Real Holly- 
wood glamour. People rushing around 
wanting my autograph. All very exciting! 
Other times I would be totally ignored. 

I don’t think anybody goes into acting 
for the fame of it — they’d be very silly if 
they did. But it’s rather odd to keep going 
from these hot and cold situations. 

Surely part of the reason for acting , is to 
win recognition ? 

Not really. That’s sort of secondary, 
I think. Personally, I don’t like to get heavy 
about acting because I don’t know very 
much about it. I became an actor because 
I wanted to act and there was no doubt in 
my mind about that. Therefore, it’s a 
vocation. Like somebody becoming a 
chiropodist. They’re not a chiropodist for 
kicks, if you see what I mean. 

Your brand of fame must be envied by 
other stars though. You can have all the 
crowd adulation when you want it, and total 
privacy as well. Very rare. 

Yes . . . like being rung up at 6.30 am 
today by The Star Wars Society of 
Florida . . . ! 

What are they, youngsters or blue-rinsed 
matrons ? 

Older than \ thought they’d be. 

Well, Florida is the American 
Bournemouth. 

Well, they’re all practising their laser- 
swords over there and making me an 
honourable Jedi Knight or something. 

Didn't know they had such honours within 
their sway ? 

Oh yes, they all dub each other. They 
seem to be having a lot of fun over there. 

On American TV shows, / suppose the 
obvious question was: Are you in Star 
Wars 2? 

Wrong! In America, the obvious question 
is always: Do you make a lot of money out 
of this film? Anybody who's got some 
points in Star Wars is made for life, you 
know. I don’t have a percentage deal. 

Well; let's go mid-Atlantic with that 
question: How much will you make out of 
Star Wars 2 ? 

Well, the sequel will start filming, as you 
probably know, around January 1 979. ‘It 
will involve strange, new locations — snow, 
jungle. It’s still in a very rough stage. 
They’ve asked me if I’m interested in 
playing Threepio again. But I haven’t 
agreed yet. 

Why not ? 

Well* there’s a lot to work out about it. 
If T make another, it will have to be a 
completely new costume. It would look 
exactly the same but weigh maybe like 
20 lbs instead of 60 or 70 lbs. Be made of 
plastic — and no lumps or sharp edges 
inside! 

You see, to be frank, Star Wars wasn’t 
that pleasant to make. It was a rather 
uncomfortable experience. The thing that is 
mainly rewarding is the reaction of people. 
The fan-mail I get. I’m amazed that people 
want to take time to write to me. 

That's because they all want you to make 
the next one. . . . Finally, apart from all 
these magazine cover-stories, the fading 
scars, and your Threepio footprints cemented 
on Hollywood Boulevard — what is your 
main souvenir of being in the most successful 
movie ever made in time and space ? 

[ He smiled ] 

Flat feet . . . ! 




Three-pio helps his sidekick, Artoo-Deetoo , to be loaded aboard an X-Wing Fighter, about to attack 
the Death Star. 
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“ reatest of all today’s comic 

I T book heroes . . “He ap- 
pears on the covers of more 
than six million comic books a year, and 
his adventures are recorded in an ad- 
ditional ten million.” “The world’s most 
popular fantasy figure.” 

Is It A Bird? Is It A Plane? Is It 
Superman? No . . . it’s the amazing 
Spider-man! 

While the Salkinds debate exactly how 
many films they can make out of one 
script, and the special effects wizards 
puzzle over how to make him fly, the 
Man of Steel is being beaten to the 
screen by his biggest nemesis of all. 
Not the nefarious Lex Luthor, or the 
villains of the Phantom Zone, but 
Marvel’s Spider-man. 

Of course, to rush a project through, 
with a tv movie budget at that, means 
cutting a few corners. But while Super- 
man 77 (as it was originally titled) plods 
on, Britain is going to first see the screen 
adventures of old webhead instead. 

DC (publishers of Superman comics) 
have been bitten before, though. They’ve 
already suffered from campcd-up over- 
exposure. The audiences suffered too. 
So, after an initial boom in sales for 
Batman comics, the title almost died 
when ‘camp’ went out. And Adam 
(Bruce Wayne) West still hasn’t been 
able to get away from the image. 

Hence with Superman, they check. 
And double check. They approve. And 
double approve. 

But Marvel, still suffering from the 
narcissus complex, step in where DC 
fear to tread. 

And . . . instant MCA tv movie for 
America. Plus extra profit by making 
Europeans pay cinema prices to see their 
end product. 

Truth to tell, their (live action) 
Incredible Hulk tv movie did so well, 
sequels are in production, along with tv 
live action versions of such stalwarts as 
Captain America, Doctor Strange, Sub- 
Mariner, Ms Marvel (Marvel Comics 
are pretty hip to today’s social issues, 
they even have a Puerto Rican super- 
hero). But the most outrageous up- 



coming superhero tv movie has to be 
The Human Torch (can’t wait to see him 
flame on). 

So, while we wait for a pretty sure of a 
tight, well-made, star-studded piece of 
cinema in Superman from garner 
Brothers, let’s see what Columbia can 
offer in Spider-Man. 

Spidey’s creator, writer/editor/pub- 
lisher Stan Lee tells us.. . . 



power of a hundred men, OK — so you'd 
be able to lift heavy weights and out- 
wrestle King Kong; but that doesn't mean 
you still wouldn't have to worry about 
dandruff, or acne, or hemorrhoids. And 
suppose you could crawl on walls and 
ceilings like a human spider. Wouldn't 
you still be concerned about post nasal 
drip, or warts, or the heartbreak oj 
psoriasis ? Wouldn't you still have trouble 



Spiderman makes his largest leap of all, from the pages of Marvel's comic books to the live-action 



“/ decided to depict him as a bumbling, 
real-life teenager who by some miracle 
had acquired a super-power. He'd be 
bewildered, insecure, inept, ungainly, and 
often out of step with those around him. 
He'd be my kind of teenager. A loser . . . 
After all, who said that extra strength, or 
talent, or ability has to make a guy a 
winner ? 

“ If you suddenly gained the muscle 



balancing your checkbook, or scoring 
with a girl who doesn't happen to dig 
costumed wall-crawlers ?" 

So, that’s the premise. A superhuman 
hero with super-normal problems. 
Whether anyone would want to identify 
with a hero who has postnasal drip, 
warts, dandruff, acne, hemorrhoids and 
the heartbreak of psoriasis remains to be 



SCREEN 



Title .logo and artwork copyright © Marvel Comics Group, 1978. 
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Spider-Man is due as much to his in- 
competence as to his super-deeds. “He's 
a relatively new kind of folk hero," says 
Montagne. “He' snot perfect. As a matter 
of fact , he's not always sure what to do 
with his super-powers, He makes mis- 
takes.” 

. . . Let’s hope Marvel Comics 
haven't made a mistake in trying to 
move their number one hero from a 
comic book to the live 
action big screen. 



Top Left: Marvel Comics internationally-famous superhero. Above: The live action screen version 
scurries down a building wall. Above Right: Nicholas Hammond as the Amazing Spider-Man. 



Nicholas Hammond (as Spiderman); 
Lisa Eilbacher (Judy Tyler); Michael 
Pataki (Captain Barbera ); David White 
(/. Jonah Jameson ); Jeff Donnell (Aunt 
May); Hilly Hicks (Robbie Robertson); 
Thayer David (Byron). 

Directed by B. W. Swackhamer; 
Produced by Edward J. Swackhamer; 
Written by Alvin Boretz; Script Con- 
sultant Stan Lee. Released by Columbia 
Films. Certificate U. 



The idea is that Peter Parker, 97- new-found powers, 

pound weakling, school genius, sup- Some of the Superman legend seems 
posed joe average kind of guy, is' bitten to have got tangled in Spidey’s web, 

by a radioactive spider and suddenly however, as the press handout tells us he 

gains the powers of said creature. can not only scale walls but also leap 

He can climb walls, has super- over skyscrapers. But it’s the same 

strength, and has a ‘spider-sense’ to handout that has the quotes this feature 

warn him of impending danger. Being opened with. Somewhat dubious facts, 

smart, he invents a pair of mechanical but that’s show business, 

web-spinners, that spew forth untold While trying out his powers, Spider- 
gallons of plastic fluid (no one explains Man attracts the lovely Judy Tyler (Lisa 
where he stores gallons of the stuff, but Eilbacher— terrific stage name, that), 
that’s comic books). Judy has been seeking out help to 

The story has Peter Parker ( Nicholas exonerate her professor-father from 
Hammond) as a student scientist be- criminal charges, 
coming Spider-Man, making his garish The film’s producer, Edward Mon- 
costume, and scuttling off to try out his tagne believes the great popularity of 
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Maya Merchandising 

52 Roydene Road London SE1B 

The following is 8 list of some of the fantasy film magazines and books 
available from us. For our full catalogue, send a large stamped addressed 
envelope. All prices include postage and packing. 

STAR WARS 

FAMOUS MONSTERS STAR WARS SPECTACULAR. 

64 pages packed with information and photos from the film. 

£1.50 

FAMOUS MONSTERS featuring STAR WARS. 

No. 138 £1.50; No. 139 £1.10 

STAR WARS POSTER MAG. Nos. 1 & 2 (16 pages with 
colour throughout). 45p eac h 

STAR WARS— paperback by George Lucas. This book of the 
film includes 1 6 pages of full colour photographs. £1 .1 0 

STAR WARS OFFICIAL COLLECTOR'S EDITION. 11x8±", 
80 page magazine (24 pages in colour). Star Wars from cover to 
cover— FX secrets, behind the scenes shots— in fact almost 
everything you wanted to know about Star Wars. £1 .1 5 

STAR BURST. The British magazine covering Science Fantasy in 
television, the cinema and comics. 

No. 1, 52 pages (16 in colour). This issue features STAR 
WARS, Star Trek, Jeff Hawke plus a new short story by Harry 
Harrison. 60p 

MEDIA SPOTLIGHT. No. 5: STAR WARS, Trek, Godzilla, 
Shazam, Sinbad, Perry Rhodan, Logan's Run. 95p 

STAR WARS 1978 CALENDAR. Illustrated with full colour 
scenes from the film. £3.35 

STARLOG. No. 8: Harlon Ellison interview, STAR WARS, The 
Fly, Special FX (68pp— 4 in colour). £1.10 

STARLOG. No. 9: STAR WARS, Man Frorp Atlantis, Wonder 
Woman, interview with Gerry Anderson, Fantastic Journey 
(80pp— 32 in colour). £1 .25 

OUTER SPACE. (See also Space 1 999). 45p 

STARFORCE— This poster mag. includes STAR WARS, British 
TV Sci-Fi, Sinbad and the Eye of the Tiger, etc. 50p 

STAR WARS PORTFOLIO (McQuarrie). 21 superb pre- 
production paintings in full colour on glossy 10fx14" card. 
Complete with slip-case. £5.00 

STAR WARS SKETCHBOOK (Johnston). Card - backed, 
perfect bound, 8^x11". 96 pages. The original drawings 
showing how the incredible equipment was developed. £3.15 
HOUSE OF HAMMER. 52 pages in each, features, interviews, 
comic strips on fantasy films. 

No. 13: STAR WARS — Plague of the Zombies, People that 
time Forgot, Uncanny. 

No. 16: SPECIAL STAR WARS issue — Saul Bass on Psycho, 
Rabid, STAR WARS POSTER. 55p each 

{Other back issues available) 

SPACE 1999 

THE MAKING OF SPACE 1999. Contains over 70 stills, in- 
cluding art designs for make-up and machines. 260 pages. £1 .00 
TV SCI-FI MONTHLY. (See also 'STAR TREK’). Issues featuring 
SPACE 1999 are Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 8. 50p each 

STARLOG. No. 9: Special TV issue (see also 'STAR WARS' 
section). £1.25 

OUTER SPACE. Magazine covering movie and TV s.f. 32 pages 
(16 in colour). SPACE 1999, Star Wars, Planet of the Apes, 
Dr. Who. 45p 

SOFT COVER CINEMA BOOKS 

FRANKENSTEIN FILE (Haining). A tribute and a record to a 
fascinating legend. 1 0§x 8". 1 28 pages. £3.75 

HORRORS FROM SCREEN TO SCREAM (Ed Naha). 850 
films of horror, fantasy and the supernatural. 10Jx8£". 306 
pages. £3.60 

INSIDE THE DEEP (Gruber). The true account of the filming of 
Peter Benchley’s novel— The Deep. 7x4±". 182 pages (48 
pages of photos). £1 .05 



THE MAKING OF KUBRICK'S 2001 (Agel). The film from 
conception to completion. 368 pages (96 pages of photos). 

£1.70 

MONSTERS OF THE MOVIES (Gifford). An A-Z of memorable 
monsters with stills. 7 Jx 5". 96 pages. 55p 

SCIENCE FICTION IN THE CINEMA (Baxter). Classic sci-fi 
films in depth. Illustrated. 6 j-x 5£". 240 pages. £1 .65 

MAGAZINES AND FANZINES 

BIZARRE (USA). The connoisseur's book of the grotesque; 
packed with stills, articles and interviews. 

Nos. 3 and 4 £2.20 each 

CINEFANTASTIQUE. Top American fantasy film magazine. 
(8 pages in colour). 

Vol. 6 No. 2: Ray Harryhausen on Sinbad and the Eye of the 
Tiger. £1.60 

{AH back issues available. Send for list) 

HARD COVER CINEMA BOOKS 

THE DISNEY FILMS (Maltin). The wonderful worlds created by 
Disney. Ovar 200 stills. IHx 8*". 31 2 pages. £5.35 

SCIENCE FICTION MOVIES (Strick). Excellent book, over 
1 70 photos with many in colour. 1 1 £x 8y". 1 60 pages. £3.05 

STAR TREK 

STAR BURST. (See also 'Star Wars' section.) 60p 

MEDIA SPOTLIGHT 

No. 4: STAR TREK, Space 1999, Bionic Woman, Forbidden 
Planet, Lord of the Rings, Fantastic Journey. 85p 

No. 5: STAR TREK, Godzilla, Shazam, Sinbad, Star Wars, 
Perry Rhodan, Logan's Run. 85p 

TV SCI-FI MONTHLY — Giant tabloid glossy, lots of full colour 
pin-ups. All issues feature STAR TREK and more. 1 -8. 

50p each 

WORLD OF HORROR. 68 pages, some in colour. 

No. 4: STAR TREK, Dr. Who, Mexican Horror, Ringo Starr's 
monster. The Ghoul. 

No. 5: STAR TREK, Planet of the Apes, Cushing, Fantastic 
Planet, Blood Sisters, Theatre of Death, Mutations. 45p each 
(Issues 1 -9 in stock at 45p each) 

LETTERS TO STAR TREK (Sackett). 216 pages. Introduction 
by Gene Roddenberry. Lots of stills. 95p 

THE NEW VOYAGES (Marshak and Culbreth). 8 original STAR 
TREK stories never seen on TV. 75p 

STAR TREK BLUEPRINTS. Set of 12 (each 9x30") of the 
Starship Enterprise in their own wallet. £2.70 

STAR TREK CONCORDANCE (Trimble). 11 x8±" cardbacked 
book with details of all Star Trek episodes. 256 pages. £4.05 

STAR TREK PUZZLE MANUAL. 10fx8*" paperback. 128 
pages. Many stills. £1.70 

STAR TREK STARFLEET TECHNICAL MANUAL. 11±x8±" 

hardback detailing everything you need to know to join the 
starfleet. Illustrated. * £3.60 

TROUBLE WITH TRIBBLES (Gerrold). Complete story of this 
episode from first draft to final shooting. Includes 32 pages of 
stills. 85p 

STAR TREK LIVES. Inside information on Star Trek, past 
present and future. 70p 

SPOCK MESSIAH (Cogswell and Spano). A completely new 
Star Trek adventure. 70p 

I AM NOT SPOCK (Leonard Nimoy). The private man behind 
the famous face. A moving and revealing self-portrait with 

16pp of photos. 80p 

STAR TREK (Blish). Adaptations of stories from the original live 
action series : 

Numbers 3, 4, 6, 7. 40p each 

Numbers 8, 9, 1 0, 1 1 (American editions). 70p each 

STAR TREK. Adaptations of the animated series by Alan Dean 
Foster : 

Number 4 60p; Number 5 70p. 

MONSTER TIMES. USA Import magazine, tabloid, 2-colour 
poster in each issue : 

No. 20: STAR TREK full checklist of shows, actors, plots, and 
Fu Manchu. £1.10 

No. 34 : STAR TREK females. 50p 

No. 36: Mr. Spock Speaks. 50p 





& '...IN THAT FAR-OFF TIME 
S' THE SHIP'S DETECTORS 
f REGISTERED A NUMBER OF 
1 PRIMITIVE CIVILISATIONS. 

' AND THE EXPLORATION POD 
DESCENDED TO CONTACT THE 
MOST ADVANCED OF THESE. . 



'EACH SATELLITE CARRIES THE 
SAME MESSAGE IN THE BASIC 
LANGUAGES OF THE GALAXY. . / 



'THE GALACTIC 
FEDERATION 
GIRDED YOUR 
SOLAR SYSTEM 
WITH MARKER 
SATELLITES... TO 
ACT AS WARNING 
BEACONS AND 
SHELTERS FOR 
THOSE WHO RIDE 
THE SPACE WAYS...' 



THE TINY 
ALIENS TELL 
OF HOW MAN 
WAS FIRST 
VISITED FROM 
THE STARS... 



continued on page 38 











NOW SEE THE FILM ATHOME 



Leisuremail, the specialists in home 
entertainment, offer you a fantastic scoop - 
the home movie version of Star Wars. Enjoy 
in your own home this fantastic spectacle of 
celluloid magic with terrifying inter-galactic 
battles over the huge man-made planet 
destroyer "Death Star". Follow Luke 
Skywalkerand his companions, See-Threepio 
and Artoo- Detoo, through exotic worlds 
vastly different from our own in their search 
for the beautiful spirited Princess Leia and 
their battles with Grand Moff Tarkin, the evil 
Governor of the Imperial Outland regions who 



seeks to destroy the rebellion against the 
Galactic Empire. 

Star Wars is a film that will delight the whole 
family - the young will marvel at its colour, 
action and fantasy, those a little older will 
enjoy remembering their childhood dreams 
of personal adventure. 

STAR WARS IS AVAILABLE FROM 
LEISUREMAIL NOW 
Superb highlight scenes from the feature 
movie, these home movie length versions 
bring you all the delights of Star Wars for you 
to enjoy in your own home - and you have 



the choice - black & white silent, colour silent 
and colour sound which brings you the 
enjoyment of the amazing sound effects. 
BLACK & WHITE SILENT 200' spool (approx 
8 mins) £6.25 inc p & p 
COLOUR SILENT 200'spool (approx 
8 mins) £12.15incpEtp 
COLOUR SOUND 200'spool (approx 
8 mins) £1 6.1 5 inc p &■ p 

SPECIAL -extra long colour sound version 
on 400' spool - approximately 20 minutes of 
superb extravaganza - at just £32.95 inc p Et p 



PROJECTORS AT DOWN TO EARTH PRICES 



•Shows Super or Standard 8 • Two free 200ft 
spools# Fully automatic threading • Extremely 
quiet running • Extra Panoramic Lens (shows 
much larger picture)# Framing Device#Mains 

Plug supplied# Adjustable Focusing ... , , „ 

FREE BONUS OF: 50ft Film, Spare Lamp and I'M'nflthousandsof Super 8mm home movie 
Pre-viewing Screen n r +£1.05 films covering every possible subject, 

ALL THIS FOR JUST tiy.yo p&p including space l/avel and science f tenon. 




K6 Silent Max 
Cine Projector 

A tremendous value-for- 
money projector with 
many features associated 
with far more expensive 
models 



GIGANTIC 
CATALOGUE PACK 

Send 50p (free with purchase) for catalogues 




SOUNDS FANTASTIC 

YELCO Sound 
Projector 

Add sound toyourfilm 
show and you have added 
more than just another 
dimension. 



Manufactured by the Yamawa organisation, 
the LSP-51 0 has excellent sound reproduction. 
It features : elevation control, microphone DIN 
socket, volume control, film speed selector, 
earphone socket monitor, recording lever, 
framing and focusing control and on/off sound, 
price includes insured 
delivery bySecuricor. 



£ 165.00 



films covering every possible subject, 
including space travel and science fiction. 

VISIT OUR SHOPS 

See for yourself our vast range of home 
movies, projectors, cine cameras and all the 
accessories you can think of PLUS 
other Star Wars products and our range 
of home leisure items 
61 Oxford Street, 55 Shaftesbury Ave and 
35 Coventry Street, W1 



LEISUREMAaj 

(Dept SB ), 69 Long Lane, London EC1 A 9EJ 



MoreSpacefilms! 

A B/w silent on 200' spools @ £4.50 each 
B = B/w sound on 200' spools @ £6.75 each 
C = Colour silent on 200'spools@ £10.50 each 
D = Colour sound on 200’spools@£12. 95 each 
E = B/w sound on 400' spools @ £15.1 5 each 
F = Coloursoundon400'spools@£2595each 
TICK AS APPLICABLE A B C D E F 
WAR OF THE WORLDS □■■■ 

WHEN WORLDS COLLIDED ■ ■ ■ 
APOLLO 16 □ ■ ■ ■ 

APOLLO 17 □ ■ ■ ■ 

BATTLE IN OUTER SPACE □ □ □ □ 
GIANT CLAW □ □ ■ ■ 

20m MILES TO EARTH □ □ ■ ■ 
EARTH v FL.SAUCERS ■■ 

POSEIDON ADVENTURE ■■ 



I □ 



I □ 



I would like to see STAR WARSinmyown 
home. Please send me the following at the 
speed of light : 

_copiesb/wsilent@ £6.25each £ 

_copies colour silent @ £12.15each £ 

copies coloursound@ £16.1 5 each £ 

copies colour sound @ £32.95 each £ 

□ K6 Silent Projector® £21 each £ 

□ Yelco Sound Projector @ £165 each £ 

□ Film Catalogues® 50p each £ 

□ Films from outer space - total for this 

section (add 20pp&pfor each film) £ 

TOTAL 

I enclose cheque/PO/cash 
I wish to pay by Access/Barclay/American 
Express/Diners card Delete as appropriate 
My account no. is 



0 



If you do not wish to damage this page you may 
order on plain paper. jj 





CLOSE ENCOUNTERS 
Of the THIRD KIND 
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Many people consider science fiction to be a very limited field. The big film of 1977, Star Wars, went a long way to 
disprove that. It looks like 1978 will go even further in shattering the myth, thanks to the upcoming Columbia film, 
Close Encounters of the Third Kind, which presents a totally opposite look at alien life-forms. 

To cover such a film , it seems only right to get an expert's opinion. The following view is that of Ray Bradbury, one 
of the world's foremost s-f writers, with numerous books, short stories and films carrying his byline. 



C lose Encounters of the Third Kind 

is the science-fiction film we have all 
been waiting for. In fact, we were 
waiting for it before we were born. The 
ghost in us, the secret stuff's of genetics, 
was waiting^The Life Force was waiting, 
waiting to be born, waiting to be called 
forth. 

Close Encounters calls! We feel ourselves 
being born, truly, for the first time. 

Let me rewrite that first sentence. We 
weren’t waiting for a science-fiction film. 
We were waiting for THE film. With no 
label, no restricting category to smother 
and box it.in. 

Close Encounters is,, in all probability, 
the most important film of our time. Do I 
bite off too much of the Universe, take' 
more than I can chew? 

[ think not. 

For this is a religious film, in all the 
great good senses, the right senses, of that 
much-battered word. For if you check 
your dictionary on some of the root words 
from which the word religion sprang, you 



will find this: 

Religare, to hind back. Re, back 4- legare, 
to bind, bind together; or re + LE base leg, 
to collect. 

We have needed to be bound together to 
the Universe, to the Cosmos. We have 
needed to collect our souls, our thoughts, 
our flesh, all in one packet, to feel a 
compound of the earth we live on, the sun 
we circle, the nebula we inhabit, and the 
stars beyond the stars. We are, after all, 
the Star children. 

If this is true, and I think it is, Close 
Encounters arrives only just in time to 
save us from the dust-collectors, the 
graveyard souls, the self-destroyers, the 
Doom Makers who, whether they speak 
with the sick maniac scream of a Martin 
Scorese or the epileptic soprano of Ken 
Russell, invite us slit our wrists, hang up 
our skins, and give over to the Death Wish. 

The film’s director, Steven Spielberg, 
senses that we have had quite enough of 
this nonsense, quite enough of coming out 
of theatres at noon to find it is midnight. 



quite enough of jumping from high 
windows with no net, quite enough of 
getting out of bed in the morning, taking 
one look at the world and wanting to 
climb back in to pull the covers over our 
heads. 

Spielberg has made a film that can open 
in New Delhi, Tokyo, Berlin, Moscow, 
Johannesburg, Paris, London, New York 
and Rio de Janeiro on the same day to 
mobs and throngs and crowds that will 
never stop coming because for the first 
time someone has treated all of us as if 
we really did belong to one race. 

Without saying it, Close Encounters 
implies the following: 

The trouble with politics is that it is 
political. 

The trouble with religion is that it is 
denominational. 

The trouble with nations is that they are 
insular, chauvinist, national. 

Spielberg, with Close Encounters, trashes 
the red tape, crosses every line, refuses 
labels and barriers. The film is apolitical. 




While Gillian Gitiler (Melinda Dillon ) looks on in fear, her son Barry (Cary Guffey ) is fascinated by a sadden power-surge, making all electrical equipment 

flash onj off, on I off. 
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Its religion has no denomination. Its nation 
is that of the Greek philosopher who told 
us all to be Citizens of the Universe. 

Its ethnic group is the stuff, matter;' 
gene, chromosome, fire, water, air, multiple 
compound of empty space, meteors, 
comets, suns, and planets parading that 
space, and miraculous creatures in that 
parade, on those planets, under those suns, 
reaching out to touch flesh across a Cosmos ; 
the grandest damned ethnic group in all 
the regions of the Great Mind. 

For when the moment arrives at the end 
of this film when the greatest Encounter 
ever occurs, we feel one door of Time close 
for once and all, and the finest, most 
beautiful door, the door of true immortality, 
open upon tomorrow and tomorrow and 



tomorrow. Suddenly we can see ourselves 
reflected and re-reflected down and out 
along Time without diminption, without 
exhaustion. 

The thing we have prayed for, thought 
of at 3 in the morning, wanted at dawn, 
hoped for on some winter afternoon when 
the sun went down at 2 o’clock, has finally 
arrived into our hands — to encounter 
Forever and know it, own it, be it. 

With Spielberg’s extraterrestrial Visitors, 
travelling to blue-print/star-chart out the 
most titanic territorial imperative, we will 
go on a Journey. And the Journey, oh, do 
understand, oh, do feel, do see, will last a 
billion lifetimes. 

This is the true promise at the core of 
Close Encounters, the thing which speaks 
so profoundly and so well that I dare to 



predict that in every way, aesthetically or 
commercially, it will be the most successful 
film ever produced, released, or seen. It 
will be the first film in history to gross 
$1 billion, all by itself. 

And it will deserve each and every dollar 
that it earns. For unlike 2001, which almost 
knew what it wanted to say, but faltered in 
its conclusions, unlike Star Wars, which 
had little to say but said it with great 
technical flair and proficiency. Close 
Encounters knows exactly where the centre 
of the Universe is. 

And the centre is that moment in Time 
when two fleshes reach across a five 
billion year experiment in birthing and look 
upon each other, as teacher and student, 
as similar impossibilities, and know that 
the long nightmare is over, and the begin- 
ning of eternal existence assured. 

Every priest, minister, rabbi in the 
world should preach this film, show this 
film to their congregations. Every Moslem, 
every Buddhist— Zen or otherwise — in the 
world can sit down at this movable feast 
and leave well fed. 

That’s how big this film is. That’s why 
it will be around the rest of our lives 
making us want to live more fully, packing 
us with its hope and energy based not on 
any false Pollyanna optimism, but on the 
practicality of genetics in ferment. The 
great truth it teaches is that human beings, 
no matter what their shape, size, colour, or 
far star-country of origin, are on their way 
to Becoming, Deciding to Be, deciding to 
travel in order to stay, deciding to live 
rather than dooming themselves to grave- 
yard pits on separate worlds. 




Richard Dreyfuss, star oj Spielberg's previous smash-hit , Jaws, heads the Close Encounters cast. 
He plays a power company trouble-shooter , whose job brings him into contact with alien beings. 
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I will leave to others the fine task of 
saluting and applauding the mob of 
brilliant technicians whose names print 
out by the dozens at the end of this film. 
Douglas Trumbull’s name shines in the 
forefront of that incredible mob, in charge 
of visual effects. 

I will leave to others also any weighing 
and measuring the cast and their perform- 
ances. My job here is to interpret what I 
think I have run into and been knocked 
down by. 

Close Encounters, finally, causes us to 
remember H. G. Wells’ 1936 film Things 
to Come, which grew a wild flock of 
children to become astronauts and land 
us on the Moon and Mars. In that film. 
Cabal, the hero pointed to the stars and 
the first rocket fired up toward them. 

“Which shall it be?” he asked. “Do we 
stay on Earth and die, or do we move on 
out toward Orion and Andromeda?” 
“Which shall it be?” he repeats. 

What was asked in 1936 is answered in 
1977 in a full, strong, glorious young 
voice. Steven Spielberg, probably the son 
of H. G. Wells, certainly the grandson of 
Jules Verne, and the prophet of our new 
book of Genesis, has shouted his reply. 

It is in the affirmative. 

We are, after all, we tiny humans, we 
paradoxical monsters, we lovely beings, 
worth saving. 

The echoes of his filmed reply will move 
on through all the generations to come. 



CLOSE ENCOUNTERS 



FROM 

PRIVACY 

TO 

PROFITS 

Steven Spielberg has been explaining the 
security blanket of total secrecy which 
surrounded the shooting of Close En- 
counters . . . 

He was guarding his project against his 
one-time employer — American television. 
“ Those damn movies of the week for tv (in 
particular). They'll shamelessly rip off your 
story and your characters. I didn't want to 
see Encounters on ABC, NBC or CBS before 
it's opened." 

After recent lookalike episodes of Bionic 
Woman and The New Avengers, we know 
what he means. Both shows strayed deep 
into Demon Seed country, pitting their 
similarly blonde heroines, Lindsay Wanger 
and Joanna Lumley, against giant, malevo- 
lent computers . . . 

Ironically, though Spielberg may well be 
grateful to TV in the end. His UFO epic 
needs to end up among the top eighteen 
films ever made — before it starts making any 
profit! 

Final costs come in at around $19 million. 
Add a further $8 million spent by Columbia 
on advertising and publicity— and a full 
$30 million is required simply to cover the 
basic negative and marketing costs. 
Columbia’s distribution overheads means 
the film has to earn around $45 million — 
just to break even at the box-office. 

Half of that figure was already in the 
bank, raised in theatre guarantees, before 
the film was even seen. Picking up the same 




amount again is not going to be hard. But 
then, and only then, does the film enter the 
profit margin. All those other eighteen 
movies which have earned $45 million and 
beyond, were, of course, well into profit at 
that stage. 

So the eventual TV sales will help put the 
final icing on the Encounters cake. Black 
icing, hopefully; not red. 

Meanwhile director Spielberg has also 
complained about the first and none too 
ecstatic reviews of his film — following 
sneak-previews in Dallas. One critic was so 
savage about the film’s deficiencies, it 
caused a mild selling panic among Columbia 
stockholders. 

“ The sneaks were for changes, not for 
reviews," says the young director. Since 
when he has cut about seven-and-a-half 
minutes from the release print, making it 
135 minutes in all. Still not short enough, 
according to the Time review: “ the flaws 
are those of excess rather than design," said 
critic Frank Rich. Time's notice, however, 
remained a comparative rave. But then, 
Time Inc., has money in the film. 

So does EMI of London. Variety, which 
does not, called Encounters ‘ a daring film 
concept which in its special and technical 
effects had been superbly realised . . . 
climaxed in final 35 minutes with an almost 
ethereal confrontation with life forms from 
another world.' 

Follow that ! Tony Crawley 



UFOs EXIST! We have seen them aided bv our ‘SKYWATCH 
UFO DETECTOR’ . 



The 'Skywatch' is a successful 
magnetic needle, battery operated 
type UFO detector, incorporating 
a solid state latching circuit and 
audio alarm. 

Price: £9.00 incl. post. 

From Malcolm Jay, 102 
Nelson Road, Chingford, 
London E4 9AS. 

Send stamped self addressed 
envelope for explanatory 
literature. 

When a UFO is in the area the 
'Skywatch' will detect the 
electromagnetic fields of the 
alien craft, and alert you of its 
presence. Featured on BBC tv 
and national press. Sold to 
23 countries around this world. 







M. Fry, Peterborough, 10th February 1976 6.35pm. Skywatch detector activated. 
Went out into street with brothers and saw two UFOs circling overhead. R.A.F. say, 
"Not cur aircraft". (From local newspaper report.) 
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Review by Tony Crawley 

2199 AD. Earth is all but finished. The seas 
are dried up, the land is irradiated, the people 
living underground. The Gorgons are winning 
the galactic wars. Until the peaceful queen 
of Iscandar sends a message that she has the 
answer to Earth’s radiation blight. She adds 
blueprints for a time-warp engine to enable 
the remaining Earth forces to send a rescue 
craft to her distant planet, 148,000 light 
years away — and be back home within a 
year. If there is still a home to get back to 
by then. The Yamato battleship, pride of the 
Japanese fleet in World War II, is already 
secretly refurbished as the last hope of 
mankind; now with the time-warp adjust- 
ments, it lifts from the dust bowl that is the 
sea-bed and makes its Noah’s Ark bid to 
save humanity as we know it . . . 

Considering that Space Cruiser must 
have been in the creation stage at the same 
time as Star Wars — or indeed, due to its 
animated form, even earlier— it is amazing 
how similar the films are. Or rather, the 
stories, characters and mechanicaila. Here 
is a young flier, not quite a farm-boy and 
sounding more like Tony Perkins than 
Mark Hamill, suddenly leading the good 
fight against the galactic nasties. Here is a 
beautiful princess, complete with inter- 
stellar message. Here is the time-warp, an 
exact double of Lucas’ hyperspace effect. 
Here is a stellar battle right out of 633 
Squadron again — in fact, here’s another 
and another and oh no! yet another. Far 
too many such battles, without time to 
refuel the brain as to whose star-fighters 
are whose. And here, hardly unveiled until 
the final third of the epic, is a double for 
R2-R2 (one; not three as shown on the 
inaccurate poster design), utilising the same 
vocal register of bleeps and burps. 

In essence, the film appears to be the 
Ralph McQuarfie production art for Star 
Wars in (jerky) animation. A moving 
story-board for a film to come. A better 
film, to be more trimmed in length, style 
and application. And, one would hope, 
un-animated at that. Indeed, the film’s 
major surprise is that here in Japan, 
probably the most expert technical nation 
on earth, resorting to cartoonery instead of 




the ‘real’ thing, a la George Lucas. 

We understand the story enanates from 
a popular Tokyo newspaper strip. Certainly 
looks, sounds, feels that way. Indeed, given 
the over-complicated, over-populated and 
under-described storyline — an overkill of 
space wars with adventures piled up, 
incessantly, upon one another — it has the 
form of a weekly TV serial, knitted together 
in feature form. More plain, than pearl . . . 

The first half is riddled with repetitous 
dialogue, more characters and planets than 
in the A-D phone book; very difficult to 
keep up with, minus a scoreboard. How- 
ever, there does come one stunning 
sequence. Where the fiendish Gorgons 
make a triple-pronged attack on our hap- 
less heroes in the Yamato. For once, the' 
actions and the narration slow down^ so 
that it’s just us and them, just one tactical 
move at a time, one well-sprung trap after 
the other. Here at last, tension, suspense is 
introduced; and for once even the anima- 
tion looks good. A spiffing sequence this, 




Above Top: In ruin, the Cruiser Yamato, before blasting off as a rebuilt space ship. Above: One of 
the many varied space flyers of the Yamato. 




Above: One of the mighty Guram weapons, aimed ready to strike the Yamal, >. Below: The Space Cruiser blasts down towards 






more than making up for the previous 
jumbled frolics. 

Tt goes without saying that the Yamato 
survives — miraculously — everything flung 



in its wake, which amounts to World War 1 1 
five times over. By which time our young 
ensign hero is suddenly placed in overall 
command by the old Admiral figure, who 



retires to his sick bed, to ruminate on how 
he ever time-warped from Tin-Tin or 
some such strip in the first place. 

Between the ceaseless mayhem, there are 
many perhaps unintentional gags, including 
a doctor figure who seems to have likewise 
strayed from a Hanera-Barbera cartoon. 
But as I say, when the film tries, it works 
exceedingly well. And one cannot fault its 
moral : Make friends, not war. 

While Star Wars is for kids of all ages, 
Space Cruiser— despite its phenomenal 
success in Tokyo last year is simply for 
children. Where Star Wars glows with 
sheer, magical innocence. Space Cruiser 
sinks into a morass of utter naivete. It's 
Disney time in space; about as childlike as 
its, to be frank, less-than-brilliant anima- 
tion. Basically, the film appears to be a 
case of the Japanese making up for 1945. 
The characters may look Westernised, but 
their language is not. 'We must bear this 
humiliation.’ Catch Han Solo saying that! 

Not to be missed if you’re interested in 
how the screen is heading towards science 
(or space or simple) fiction. Well worth- 
while catching while it's raining and the 
Star Wars queues are too long ... if taken 
as an hors d'oeuvres before the Lucas 
banquet. Very simple stuff; above all, 
simple proof as to why Star Wars is the 
success it is. 

America has the Force, Japan has the 
farce. 




Big Screen Entertainment- coming soon! 



.LIGHT YEARS BEYOND 2001 

it’s beyond anything you’ve ever seen ! 



Distribution by <£ ENTIRPRISE PICTURES LIMITED. 
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All you have to do is name the film (or tv series) in which each appeared, and you could be one of our 

25 lucky winners. 

The competition closes on March 25th, 1978, when all entries will be judged. The first five correct entries 

pulled out of the bag will receive : 

A free 6-issue subscription to STARBURST Magazine. PLUS ... A huge 40" x 27" full colour 
poster for SPACE CRUISER. PLUS ... A 2" metal, full colour Space Cruiser badge. 

The next twenty correct winners checked will receive both the poster and the badge. 

Address your entries to: 

SPOT THE SPACESHIPS, Starburst Magazine, 3 Lewisham Way, London SE14. 

. . . and while you’re writing, why not add a few lines of comment about Starburst? Let us know what 
you like (and don’t like) and most of all, what you’d like to see in future issues. 



SPOT THE SPACESHIPS 
COMPETITION 

AS spaceships, star cruisers and rockets are so popular in films, our first prize-puzzler sets you the 
simple task of recognising the following six ships. 
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M ention the ITC tv series The 
Prisoner to most people and the 
chances are that all they’ll re- 
member are large white balloons and 
Mini-Mokes rushing around Patrick 
McGoohan in a meaningless muddle. 

In fact, when the series was first trans- 
mitted ten years ago it caused complete 
confusion amongst the majority of the 
peak viewing audience and quite a deal of 
hostility, mainly because most people just 
couldn’t work out what the show was all 
about. Even today it ranks as one of the 
weirdest and most thought-provoking 
pieces of fantasy/science fiction ever con- 
ceived. 

The Prisoner followed closely on the 
successful Danger Man series which also 
starred Patrick McGoohan as secret 
agent John Drake and had originally 
cashed in on the spy/thriller type of film so 
popular during the early 1960s. Naturally 
everyone assumed that The Prisoner would 
be similar. / 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
In the first Prisoner episode, aptly named 
“Arrival”, the scene for the entire series 
is set in the first minute’s screening. The 
pre-credits sequence shows McGoohan in 
a Lotus 7 heading down a long straight 
motorway (which resembles an airport run- 
way more than a road). He drives over 
London’s Westminster Bridge, into a car 
park, and to the accompaniment of a 
strident signature tune marches into an 



office. His fist crashes on a desk, followed 
by an envelope being thrown in front of 
the man who sits impassive before him, 
then McGoohan storms out. Apparently he 
has resigned, for his now cancelled-out 
data card moves along the mass of com- 
puter indexing to be filed away as he drives 
off and returns to his London flat. No 
sooner has he gone inside than another car, 
a hearse, draws up with obvious sinister 
intent. So far the plot is a familiar one, 
the facade that this programme is another 



spy thriller being allowed to continue. 

McGoohan, inside his flat, frantically 
packs his suitcase when gas begins seeping 
through the keyhole. He falls to the floor, 
unconscious, only to awaken in a strange 
room. Grossing to the window, he looks 
out to see a small town totally unfamiliar, 
a village of strange buildings with con- 
fusing architecture. What he does not yet 
know (nor do we), is that it is a place from 
which he will never escape, a place he will 
spend the rest of his time wondering why 




he is there, who put him there, where is 
“there” and how he can escape. Thus 
McGoohan/Drake becomes The Prisoner. 

This pre-dredit sequence is one of the 
tautest pieces of tv film-making ever, not a 
shot is wasted, editing has left the basic 
essentials to tell the most possible in 
minimal time. In fact the entire sequence 
only lasts two and a half minutes, and this 
pattern is followed throughout the series. 
The cinematic techniques are excellent, each 
episode succeeding in maintaining the high 
quality of construction that sets film apart 
from any other form of art. In no way can 
The Prisoner be referred to as “televised 
plays”, in fact McGoohan at times carries 
the symbolism and allegory that the 
medium of television allows much too far 
for simplistic viewing. Much of the 
meaning behind ,the series is lost on an 
initial viewing, and this could be one of 
the main reasons why The Prisoner has 
never been recognised for the unique art 
that it undoubtedly is. 

The first hints that something is amiss 
in McGoohan's new environment soon 
appear after the opening sequence in 
“Arrival”. Wanting to leave, he goes to 
the door of the house in which he awakes, 
and is surprised to find it opens of its own 
accord. (Later we discover, that this door 
opens to the Prisoner only at certain times, 
and that if he tries to leave his house after 




curfew the door remains closed.) He walks 
into the small town square to find out 
where he is, but everyone he asks evades 
his questions, refuses a straight reply. 
“Where am I?” he demands. "In the 
Village" is the vague response. No-one 
seems to know, or even care, about the 
whereabouts of the mysterious “Village”, 
and the Prisoner eventually returns to his 
house where he notices a sign outside with 
a number . . . Number 6. Bewildered and 
frustrated he goes back inside to find the 
phone ringing. “Is your number 6?” the 
operator asks. 

Much is made in The Prisoner of our 
dependence on numbers, in fact virtually 
everyone in the Village is known by a num- 
ber, there are no names. The Prisoner is 
number 6, his main adversary is number 2, 
and the rest of the cast sport a variety of 
numbers, that identify them, all wearing a 
badge with their number superimposed on 
a picture of a penny-farthing. The Prisoner 
wears his badge for only a few moments 
before tearing it off, exclaiming “I am not 
a number — I am a free man!” This state- 
ment reveals much of the secret of the 
series. 

The Prisoner can be taken on several 
levels. On the surface it is a spy thriller 
after all (with a science fiction slant) for we 
soon learn that the reason for Number Six’s 
abduction is that he has been removed 
until “they” can discover the real reason 



Number Two represents all forms 
of authority in the world today . . . 



why he resigned. Exactly who “they” are 
is never revealed, whether his former 
employers at Whitehall or some enemy 
country, but whoever “they” are, they have 
created the Village to intern dangerous ex- 
agents and brainwash them. The Prisoner is 
never sure if it is all a plot by foreign 
powers to find out what he knows, or 
simply a way of keeping him from defecting. 

But this surface level of understanding is 
difficult to take too literally, for many of 



the gadgets and methods used by the Village 
are too fantastic for normal belief. Escape 
from the village is impossible because of 
the Rovers , seven foot high balloons that 
are dble to pursue and smother any poten- 
tial runaway. Not only is the Rover 
apparently capable of independent thought, 
but it can change size rapidly, appear any- 
where in the Village instantly, in fact act as 
a total mobile force field that is totally 
impenetrable. It is, by definition, impossible. 

There are other signs that suggest the spy 
story cannot fully explain all that the series 
has to offer. At times the other Villagers 
(supposedly other secret agents who 
defected or resigned), can disappear com- 
pletely, to reappear in a few moments, as in 
the episode "Many Happy Returns.” The 
techniques of brain-washing and mind 
manipulation are beyond the capabilities of 
today. The mysteriously-controlled doors 
throughout the Village that open and close, 
the radio without wires or other apparent 
power source that continuously plays 
soothing music interspersed with propa- 
ganda, the lack of explanation for food 
supplies, all these things are both un- 
explained and inexplicable. But in reality- 
do they matter? 

Once the idea that the series is meant - to 
be more than just a spy thriller is considered, 
then the whole concept of the Village takes 
on a new meaning. The story was never 
meant to be taken literally, it was intended 
as a framework to allow the viewer to think 
about aspects of life in the civilised world of 
today. The Village serves as a model of the 
world. Number Six is the one man trying to 
remain an individual In a society that tries 
to make him conform, to make him lose 
that individuality for the good of society as 
a whole. Number Two, the mysterious 
leader who tries to break Number Six and 
find out why he has resigned, represents all 
the forms of authority in the world today. 
Escape from the Village is impossible, as is^ 
escape from civilisation. But rather than 
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accept that fact, the Prisoner represents 
that individualism within us all that rebels, 
only to be forced back into line at the end of 
each episode. Whether or not he should be 
allowed to escape, or we allowed to rebel, is 
never truly answered. 

And so the series begins to unfold. 
“Arrival" sets the: scene for us and intro- 
duces us to the concepts behind the series. 
When the next episode begins Number Two 
has changed, a new man has been found to 
try and break Number Six, a new form of 
authority. Each episode deals with another 
aspect of Village life, and with another 
escape attempt which fails. It is possible to 
see analogies in the various plots for edu- 



cation, justice, politics, freedom of speech, 
art, crime, almost every aspect of life as we 
know it. How we let others control our 
life-style, our beliefs, even our dreams is 
parodied in the almost idiotic acceptance by 
the other Villagers of anything and every- 

For Number 6 to escape from The 
Village is impossible, as is escape 
from civilisation. 



thing; only Number Six rejects, questions, 
refuses to believe. And only Number Six 
asks “Who is Number One?" 

Despite the fact that Number Two is the 
visible authority, he is always at the beck 



and call of a higher authority, a person we 
never see or hear but communicates with 
Number Two by phone, the enigmatic 
Number One. As the weeks passed the 
identity of Number One became the talking 
point of those following the series, although 
many people lost patience with the refusal of 
McGoohan to give answers, instead forcing 
his audience to work for their entertain- 
ment. 

Was Number One the silent butler, a 
figure played by the late Angelo Muscat, 
who appeared in virtually every episode yet 
never spoke? Was Number One the 
Supervisor, the man who put into operation 
the various orders given by Number Two? 
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No hint was ever given. It was impossible 
to guess. 

As the weeks passed, the ratings began 
to drop and so the original idea of 26 
episodes was cut to 1 7 , Patrick McGoohan 
then announced that the answers to the 
whole series would be given in the final 
episode, entitled "Fall Out.” This was 
perhaps McGoohan’s best way of holding 
his audience, for most people assumed that 
all would be made clear. It was not to be so. 

“Fall Out” is undoubtedly the strangest 
episode of all. The Prisoner is brought into 
a cave after recently winning a fight to the 
death with Number Two, where he faces 
an audience of cowled figures presided over 
by a judge. 

He is given back his individualism, won 
at the expense of the old Number Two, 
and taken at last to meet Number One. 
He is led to an operations room where 
another cowled figure sits holding a crystal 
ball, its . back to the door. McGoohan 
approaches Number One. The figure turns. 
The cowl falls away to reveal the face of a 
grinning ape. Number Six rips the monkey 
face away to reveal his own face, grinning 
idiotically. The figure faces him for an 
instant — then runs before we, the audience, 
have time to grasp what is happening. The 
final few minutes show Number Six bring 
about a holocaust of destruction upon the 
Village before returning to his old flat in 
London along with the Butler. He climbs 
in his car, the Lotus 7, and drives off. The 
.Butler goes to the door of his London 
home. 

The door slides open, the Butler goes in, 
the door slides shut. The door acts and 
sounds exactly like the door of the Number 
6’s house in the Village. The final con- 
firmation that the Village is only a symbol 
for the world as a whole. 

And what of the Prisoner himself. As the 
episode closes we see him in his car, 
driving down a long straight road re- 
sembling the runway of an airport. A full 
circle. We are back at the beginning again. 

There was outrage when “Fall Out” was 
first broadcast. The switchboards were 
jammed with viewers, enraged because the 
last episode hadn't explained anything at 



all — it had been more infuriating and 
mysterious than ail of the previous episodes 
put together. People felt cheated, they had 
expected a neat explanation that would 
tie up loose ends. They thought they had 
received nothing. 

What they had received was the key that 
the series was always intended to mean 
more than just the surface level spy story 
about secret agents held in a mysterious 
Village. 



Number Six finds throughout his 
escape attempts that he can never 
trust women, they invariably be- 
tray him. 



The real theme of The Prisoner was the 
fight of Number 6 to remain an individual 
in our ever-increasingly computerised, cate- 
gorised, conformist society. The back- 
ground was irrelevant, the spy story just a 
layer of icing to hold the series together in 
an acceptable form. The episodes were all 
depicting various aspects of society that 
fitted irrto both the main theme and also 
the spy story. And each episode was filled 



with so many sub plots, inferences and 
little touches of detail that it was up to the 
individual viewer to get as much (or as 
little) out of each story as he wanted. In 
fact there was no definite answer or conclu- 
sion to the series, for to do so would spoil 
the subtle interpretations that each of us 
could ponder or debate afterwards. 

Take, for example, the identical doors in 
Number 6’s house in the Village and 
London flat. Is it not possible that 
McGoohan is telling the viewer that the 
hbuse in the Village and the London flat 
are one and the same? That the Village was 
not really a separate place into which 
Number 6 arrived, but was in fact the real 
world. 

With this realisation I began to re- 
examine the whole series, to see depth in 
the stories, to make my own conclusions 
about the whole series. When it was 
repeated recently |. watched again with new 
insight, and I saw even more meaning, 
gained even more enjoyment. Like good 
art, be if music or literature, the Prisoner 
is the only television series I know that 
becomes richer with repeated viewing. 

A quote from a magazine in 1968 by 
Patrick McGoohan states it all. He says, 
“The object of the television series, The 
Prisoner, was to create a feeling of unrest 
about life today. It was an abstract im- 
pression of the world we are living in and 
a warning of what would happen to us 
when gadgetry and gimmickry take over 
from creative people. From the beginning 
of the series the character called Number 
One was responsible for death, torture and 
war. So the worst enemy of man is surely 
himself; the evil in him the worst thing on 
earth.” i 

Even ten years later, with rescreenings 
across the whole country, wide controversy 
still exists over the exact meaning of the 
series. Because so much of The Prisoner is 
left to each person to interpret many vary- 
ing ideas are put forward. 
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Some consider the affair to be the gradual 
breakdown of one man’s mind, a kind of 
personal nervous breakdown of the 
character McGoohan portrays. 

Another idea is that the story is to be 
taken on face value, that the Village really 
does exist, that the spy story is the only 
theme. 

Whether one, all or none of these 
theories is correct is immaterial to the 
total enjoyment, and thus The Prisoner 
remains unique television. 

Although Patrick McGoohan is the only 
regular well-known actor throughout the 
series (Angelo Muscat as the Butler and 
Peter Swanwick as the Supervisor being 
the only other fairly regular parts), a 
succession of well-known personalities 
follow each other in the role of Number 
Two. Leo McKern is probably the best 
remembered for he played the part three 
times in all, in the episode “The Chimes of 
Big Ben” and in the final two episodes 
“Once Upon A Time” and “Fall Out”, and 
he has retained a favourable impression of 
the series to this day. 

Other actors spring to mind such as 
Peter Wyngarde, Darren Nesbit, Patrick 
Cargill, Colin Jordan, and Kenneth 
Griffiths. Women, however, tended to take 
more of a back seat (although such actresses 
as Virginia Maskell, Jane Merrow and 
Rosemary Crutchley play opposite McGoo- 
han) and the element of sex is virtually 
absent from the entire series, with Number 
Six finding throughout his escape attempts 
that he can never trust women, they in- 
variably betray him. Indeed in the final 
episode McGoohan escapes from the 
Village without apparently considering 
taking a woman with him, and most of the 
roles played by females consist of sub- 
servient background roles (the waitress, the 
maid, the secretary). Could this be 
McGoohan commenting on life in society 
again? 

Much of the success of the Village lies 
in the existence of a place already designed 
and built to resemble a mixture of designs 
and architecture by the welsh architect Sir 



Portmeirion, on the coast at the head of 
Cardigan Bay, built as a tribute to Porto- 
fino in Spain and still owned by Sir Clough. 
In fact the hotel Portrqeirion takes guests 
still and the Village is visited by the 
Prisoner fans each year almost as a form of 
pilgrimage. 

Memories of the Prisoner still remain 
very much a personal thing — some people 
remember certain episodes, some remember 
the theories behind the themes shown, some 
the characters — but certain features are 
easily remembered by everyone who has 
seen perhaps all or only a few of the 
episodes. 

The firm favourite must be the Rovers; 
the name given to the large balloon-like 
objects that act as a police force within the 
Village. Their presence is menacing, their 
power absolute. They literally stifle escape 
by suffocation of the victim, and they have 
total control of their environment (even to 
the extent of being able to herd a ship back 
to port in the episode “Checkmate”. 

Rover was conceived as the only practical 
way of making the Village totally escape- 
proof, so that boat, car or helicopter were 
all subservient to the fantasy-element of 
capture without resorting to excessive 
violence. With Rover patrolling the peri- 
meters of the Village there was never any 
need to attack Number 6, for if he did 
escape he would always be brought back. 

Thus Rover is part of the allegory, part 
of the idea that the Village represents the 
world and there is no escape from our 
world. If we try and buck the system we 
are often smothered, either by red tape 
and officialdom or in some cases by kind- 
ness and good intentions. There are many 
forms of Rover in our society. We have 
only to look to find them. 

Another memory must be the catch 
phrase “ Be Seeing You!" This is more 
subtle, for it can be heard often enough as 
part of everyday speech today, yet in the 
series the phrase takes on sinister over- 
tones. Everybody says it, even Number 6 
(though he uses it as if in defiance of his 
captors). It stresses the fact that life in the 



the others because none of them can 
escape. 

Perhaps the most enigmatic symbol 
though is the penny-farthing. The end- 
titles are seen over the background of a 
drawing of a canopied penny-farthing, the 
badge of each person in the Village has the 
symbol of the penny-farthing, there is even 
a real penny farthing in Number Two’s 
control room, so the thing is obviously 
intended to have a prominent significance. 
But what? Tt is never explained, not even 
hinted at. 

One possible explanation is that in our 
world the penny-farthing resembles the 
ultimate in unreality, and a penny-farthing 
with a canopy tops that! Another is that 
the two wheels, a smaller next to a larger, 
act as a key to the concept that life, history, 
everything, exists as circles as does the 
series itself (the fact that the very last shot 
of “Fall Out” is the same as the first shot 
of the lead in is often interpreted as a 
circle — as “Fall Out” ends then the first 
episode, “Arrival”, begins again). 

But there is always the danger of taking 
the whole show too seriously. Some fans 
analyse each shot, each sentence, to high 
degrees of detail that was hopefully not 
intended by Patrick McGoohan. Too in- 
tellectual an approach spoils the enjoy- 
ment of the show, for basically viewing 
The Prisoner should be fun as well as 
stimulating. 

The preceding feature represents 
Alan Grace's interpretation of the TV 
series (with the grateful knowledgeable 
help of Six of One). It is not meant to be 
a definitive piece on the series. In fact , 
a further feature in our interrupted 
Telefantasy series ( which started last 
issue on Star Trek will follow later in 
the year , giving a full east and credits 
listing for the series. 

However , by way of promoting a 
healthy letters column, if you have your 
own view on The Prisoner, put it in 
writing. The best opinions will be 
printed next issue. 



Clough Williams-Ellis. In the final episode Village is inevitable, each person must see A 
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In December 1976, The Prisoner was 
being transmitted in the Cheltenham area. 
At the end of the penultimate episode, 
“Once Upon a Time”, the TV announcer 
thanked viewers for their letters concerning 
the show. One fan, David Barrie, decided 
to contact ATV, and because of this, 
following the final episode, his name and 
address was given over the air, and the 
knowledge that anyone interested should 
contact him for a mutual chat about the 
show. 

The response was phenomenal. Within 
2 days alone David received 1 70 letters. 

With a response like that, what else 
could he do but set up an appreciation 
society? 

And so, on the sixth of the first, 1977, 
with Patrick McGoohan having accepted 
the position of Honorary President, The 
Prisoner Appreciation Society was formed. 

Today, the society continues to grow, 
with over 2,000 members receiving the 
quarterly publication, Alert. This fascinat- 
ing magazine being a must for every true 
No. 6 fan, as each issue contains 26 pages 
of news, views, ideas, opinions and 
.’ interpretations of the show. 

Also produced are badges, tee-shirts, 
photographs, stickers and assorted para- 
phanalia, although the essence of the 
society is to promote ideas, not make 
money. 

Possibly the most important point is that 
the society is spearheading the revived 
screenings, and has an intelligent approach, 
rather than the usual “hero worship”. 

This April, a Prisoner Appreciation 
Convention is being organised by the 
society, so anyone interested in the society, 
the newsletter and the convention should 
get in touch with the organisers at : Six Of 
One, The Prisoner Appreciation Society, 
PO Box 61, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire. 
Their subscription/membership rate is 
£2.00 -per annum plus 5 large stamped, 
addressed envelopes . . . and be sure to 
mention Starburst when you write ! 

The society’s name, Six Of One (chosen 
rather than Prisoner Appreciation Society, 
for reasons obvious to anyone who’s seen 
either Within These Walls or Porridge!) 
comes from Patrick McGoohan . . . 

When asked why he chose Number 6 to 
represent the individualistic thinker among 
a mass of numbers, McGoohan replied, 
“Six of one . . leaving the sentence 
unfinished. 

The remaining . . half a dozen of the 
other” says it all. The Prisoner could be, 
is meant to be, any one of us. 

Be Seeing You. 
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We are THE largest science 
fiction book and comic shop 
in South East London. 

We carry vast stocks of new 
and old comic books, plus a 
wide selection of most s-f 
books currently in print. 
LOGAN'S RUN, 2001, PLANET 
OF THE APES, DR WHO, STAR 
TREK, STAR WARS, and lots me 



BUSES : 21, 36, 53, 141, 171, 17i 

TRAIN (or Underground) to: NEW CROSS 
or NEW CROSS GATE. 




' WEIRD FANTASY) 
BOOKSHOP 



TERRON — i 

ENTERPRISES 

For those people who don't know TERRON we'll just say we are THE ONLY PEOPLE IN THE IJK TO 
?? i ^^, T t R ^ E c^ ARKETING STAR TREK MATERIAL We are all Trekkers so you get a 
GUARANTEED EFFICIENT, FRIENDLY SERVICE ALWAYS. TERRON ARE THE SOLE AGENTS 
FOR THE STAR TREK POSTER BOOK for the UK and Europe. You can get it only from us (or our 
few selected retail outlets). Voyages 3-1 4 are ready now for return of post despatch. Our subscription 
rates are £7.50 for twelve or £4 for 6 issues. And you can begin at any issue you wish. (Sample mag 
75p). 

nJ^r7nH E t K A ‘m fr °M ?! same P ub J isher as } he Poster Book. This is being called the Trek Encyclo- 
pedia and it really is . ! Entries and photos we ve never seen before and every page in full colour. Not 
ready yet but send us a SAE and we'll let you know when it is. THIS BOOK IS EXCLUSIVE TO US 
and will not be on the open market. DON'T BE LEFT OUT. 

A nd how's this for something special ! ! ? Full length TREK EPISODES in 8mm colour/sound. Only 
avaHabie from a few other dea|ers but YOU CANT BEAT OUR PRICES. "Miri", "City", "Space Seed" 
and Battlefield" at £75 each plus £1.50 postage and insurance. "Deadly Years" also available at 
£85 plus £1 .50 postage and insce. 

We have °Jer books LP's and blueprints too. Why not send a SAE for our huge lists. WE HAVE 
THINGS YOU JUST CAN T GET ANYWHERE ELSE. (Lists free with all orders). 

IF IT'S TREK WE STOCK IT— AND THEN SOME!!! 

Terron Enterprises 96/98 Alderney St London SW1 V 4EZ 

Trade enquiries welcome. 
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AS MAC 
MANHANDLES 
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GALILEO. . . 



THE FLAGSHIP 
OF THE GALACTIC 
FEDERATION 
ARRIVES IN 
TRANS- PLUTO 
SPACE. BRINGING 
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Lynda Carter — TV s Wonder Woman ( based on the DC Comics heroine). Creating waves in the 
States, the Warner Brothers mark 2 series has still to find a buyer in Britain. 



Tl/ S.F news 

To counteract NBC’s promised live 
action TV series of Buck Rogers — 
CBS-TV have a War of the Worlds 
series up their sleeves. CBS, lowliest 
of the three American networks for 
some time, have ordered what they 
term ‘a brief presentation film’ from 
producer Bob Astin, plus six scripts 
for a potential series. Actually, they 
say the series will be based much less on 
George Pal’s 1953 movie than on a 
whole new ‘concept’ (the Americans 
love that word; particularly in TV 
land) by another producer, Frank 
Cardea, and writer George Schenck. 

Extraordinary tales have been coming 
out of the U.S. Justice Department’s 
anti-trust investigation of the major 
American TV networks. And their 
alleged domination of TV production 
companies. Or, put it another way:' 
checking on network muscle. And at 
times, that seems somewhat heavier 
than anything usually employed by the 
Mafia. 

In essence, it’s a muddled throwback 
to the old studio contract system. 
Muddled, because in TV’s case, the 
studio placing a star on exclusive 
contract is rarely the production com- 
pany employing the star in a series. 
Which, quite naturally, means the 
production company’s hands are tied 
as to which star to use — and for which 
network. 

For instance, America’s Alf Garnett 
— Carroll O’Conner — is contracted by 
the Tandem company to make their hit 
series, AH In The Family. But he’s also 
got an exclusive contract with CBS. 
Which means if Tandem ever come up 
with a great new series vehicle for 
O’Conner, they could only sell it to 
CBS, no matter how high the offers 
from ABC or NBC. And if CBS didn’t 
like the proposed series — finito! And 
Tandem’s right to make what they like, 
with what star they like is simply 
not there . . . 

Then there’s Richard Anderson . . . 
We know him better as Oscar Goldman, 
boss of The Six Million Dollar Man 
and Bionic Woman. Universal made 
these shows for ABC-TV. ABC ap- 
proved the Goldman character appear- 
ing in both series. ABC surprised every- 
one by cancelling Bionic Woman. 
NBC surprised no one by taking it over 
(at a higher price, at that). And then 
ABC yelled like a stuck pig. /The net- 
work claimed Oscar Goldman as an 
exclusive ABC property. He could not 
appear anywhere else other than in the 
Lee Majors series. 

Universal said nonsense. Or some- 
thing like that. They pointed out that 
ABC waived all exclusivity on Gold- 
man when allowing him to segue be- 



tween both the Majors and Lindsay 
Wagner shows. 

Well, that row is still boiling . . . No 
one, though, seems to stop and ask 
Richard Anderson’s opinion about the 
matter. Such as if he wants some 
almighty network to stop him earning 
an extra daily crust. But then, he’s 
just an actor. It’s Oscar Goldman 
who is (or is not) exclusive to ABC. Not 
the poor actor trying to earn a living . . . 

Wonder Woman also stars in these odd 
telly-tales. An even more befuddled 
case of network muscle control. 

Back in 1973, Warner Brothers made 
a pilot film for a proposed Wonder 
Woman series. ABC found it ‘unaccept- 
able’, showed it anyway — they have to 
fill in the time between the ads, some- 
how — and were surprised with good 
ratings. Warners sought a series go- 
ahead. No way. ABC would go for 
another pilot, only, and take an option 
on a full series for a year — until Novem- 
ber 1975. With the year up, they asked 
for a fortnight’s extension and got it. 

Meantime, Warners showed the pilot 
to CBS, hoping they’d order a series if 
ABC maintained cold feet. ABC did, 
but took so long about it, that CBS 
went shopping elsewhere for a new 
series. 

Warners, then, were left with two 
pilots — and no series to show for their 
investment. ABC next made one of 
those big, corporate decisions. They 
ordered two more episodes for 1976. 



With CBS long gone, Warners were in a 
bind. They accepted the miniscule offer, 
shot the shows and gave ABC a further 
year’s option on buying a series. 
Nothing! Well, yes, ABC did order 
eleven more shows, but that’s hardly a 
normal full season’s order. 

Come the 1977-78 season, ABC had 
an option to buy 22 more shows. Or 
drop their interest. Warners feared 
they’d back out, so once more they 
talked turkey to CBS for the 22 shows. 
Eventually, ABC offered to buy a series. 
But 14 episodes only. Which is why, 
naturally enough, Warners took CBS’s 
back-up order for a full 22 shows. 

That’s why it took four years to get 
Wonder Woman Lynda Carter on the 
air — with any degree of regularity. 

Martin Caidin, the man who deve- 
loped The Six Million Dollar Man and 
The Bionic Woman series, has a new 
item in preparation. And no, we don’t 
mean the oft-rumoured Bionic Boy or 
indeed Bionic Dog spin-offs. He’s 
polishing the pilot script for a new 
(American) NBC-TV series called 
Future Lab. NBC have a lot of faith in 
Caidin, they snapped up his Bionic 
Woman series when ABC-TV cancelled 
it last year, one move in the inter- 
network war that NBC has never 
regretted. ABC, however, are hitting 
back by sending Steve Austin to the 
moon for a two-hour special of his 
bionic show. 

— T.C. 
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Born Damnation Alley, an s-j novel by Roger Zelazny, this 20th Century-Fox film of same was 
publicised as Survival Run. Soon to be released in Britain, starring George Peppard, and under its 
original title. 



DAMNATION ALLEY 



Flash Bach 

Following in the wake of the mammoth 
success. Star Wars, reports have it that the 
character who started it all off is making 
a comeback ! 

Flash Gordon, that buccaneer of space 
heroes, is soon to make a welcome return 
in a special made-for-TV movie. But it will 
fill many a fan’s heart with dread to hear 
that Flash’s latest adventure will be in . . . 
animation ! 

In the past, animation has invariably 
appeared to be a “last resort”. Remember 
the Star Trek and Planet of the Apes 
failures? Hopefully, this 2-hour special 
aimed at being aired early 1979 in the USA 
will fare better. 

One of the pluses is that the script is 
being handled by Sam Peeples, the man 
behind the TV pilot script “Where No 
Man Has Gone Before”. That one launched 
Star Trek into being one of the greatest- 
ever TV science fiction shows, so let’s hope 
the formula can be repeated. 

The story, set in World War Two, tells 
us that evil Emperor Ming, deposed ruler 
of the planet Mongo, has found a new ally 
in none other than Adolf Hitler. 

No news on British distribution so early, 
but considering George Lucas had original- 
ly wanted to produce a new Flash Gordon 
film, and only developed Luke Skywalker 
and his Star Wars buddies as an alternative 
when he found copyright problems too 
awkward, perhaps there are a few light 
years left in the old boy yet! 

While on the Lucas/Flash Gordon 
theme, a cute idea was suggested in the 
office the other day ... As Ben (Obi Wan) 
Kenobi represents the last of the Jeddai 
Knights, it would have been nice if Buster 
Crabbe, the man who had played both 
Flash Gordon and Buck Rogers in his 
youth, had been able to take the role given 
to Alec Guinness. Still, that’s box-office. 

Super Bedford ? 

Now it can be told . . . Robert Redford 
turned down the Superman role because 
people would laugh when they saw him 
fly. Know something? He’s right! 

Apparently, both George Lucas and 
Steven Spielberg were among the directors 
the movie was offered to. Lucas, of course, 
had other things on his mind. Spielberg 
was interested, but the money-men didn’t 
know him from hamburgers. Well, they 
had heard about Duel and Sugarland 
Express and that he was into some fishy 
venture and decided to 'wait until the fish 
picture comes out'. Too late — by then, 
Spielberg was already up in the clouds with 
his next venture. 

Superbudget 

Now it can be told— part 2. Superman 
co-producer Pierre Spengler has been 
coming clean about the cost of the film(s). 
The first of the pair, he reckons, will 
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End of the Wxld 




The film is aptly titled End of the World. So, no, we're not giving the end away in these alien 
appears/Earth before! Earth after shots. Completed in 1977, this John Hayes-directed film with 
special effects by "Laser graphics" has yet to find a British distributor. 



finally cost no less than $30,000,000. 
Superman 2 (already shot, alongside No. 1 
as per The Three Musketeers) will carry 
just about half: $15,000,000. Probably, 
then, the most expensive movie(s) ever 
made. 

The cause behind the massive cost of the 
first film was in getting Christopher Reeve 
to fly. “A long, painstaking development oj 
new techniques," is all that Spengler will 
actually impart about that particular trick. 
“ The man has to fly and we've been working 
on that since early '76. Little by little it 
developed, and it's really been operative 
since the end of August, 1977." 

Wars Stars 

As Star Wars 2 is still more than a full 
1 8 months away, when do we get to see any 
of the starring actors again? That’s the 
major point of many of your letters (for 
which, thanks). Here are some of the 
answers. . . . 

Mark Hamill is due this way again 
before you can blink, in one of two different 
films awaiting release called Stingray. And 
as look-alike Chris Mitchum stars in the 
other one, that could be quite a muddle! 

Anthony Daniels is due on BBC-TV 
shortly in a Swedish-shot dramatised 
documentary about West Germany’s 
Baader-Meinhoff terrorists. 

Peter Cushing goes one step further and 
turns Neo-Nazi leader in the Munich-made 
spoof Hitler’s Son. 

Plus, if you were fortunate enough to 
miss it, The Donny & Marie Osmond 
Show featured Peter Mayhew and Tony 
Daniels in their Chewbacca and C-3PO 
roles for a special spoof of Star Wars. 

Best of the Rest 

(Ex-)Mission Impossible team leader 
Peter Graves heads up the Cruise Missile 
cast in Italy. His partners include Curt 
Jurgens, chief villain of the 007 film, The 
Spy Who Loved Me, and another former 
TV hero, Mike (Mannix) Connors **** 
Jerry Jameson has rush-completed The Day 
The Sun Died down in New Mexico from a 
scenario by John Zebrah and Andrew 
Burke **** Richard Chamberlain is the 
only member of Irwin Allen’s Towering 
Inferno to be asked into Allen’s killer-bee 
spectacular, Swarm (apart from the same 
screenwriter, Stirling Silliphant) * * * * Latest 
Lucas rip-off cashing in is Star Pilot starring 
Kirk Morris and Gordon Mitchell **** 
Victor Buono (arch-villain King Tut of 
Batman and Mr. Schubert of Man From 
Atlantis) stars in upcoming The Force 
Beyond **** Former Cinema X Rome 
correspondent Luigi Cozzi is to direct 
Italy’s s-f biggie, Starcrash, described as 
more fantasy orientated than the mechani- 
cal, scientific Star Wars(?). Off to a good 
start with Caroline Munro (ex-PeopIe Time 
Forgot and Lamb’s Navy Rum ads) as a 
Vampirella-looking space siren. 

News gathered by: 
Tony Crawley & Sam Deli. 
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Review by Alan Jones 

O ne of the saddest things about 
creating something, anything, is if 
it doesn’t work. When it’s got 
terriffic potential, but doesn’t realise it. Be 
it the fault of money, time or talent, it 
frightens everyone off the whole field, does 
irreparable damage to the genre. 

Such is the case with Wizards. 

Ralph Bakshi’s two early animation 
films, Fritz the Cat and Heavy Traffic 
earned him the title of “the X rated Disney”. 
He was an innovator and audiences res- 
ponded with mild shock and a lot of laughter 
when they realised what could be done (and 
got away with), in a genre that was believed 
to be totally reserved for the sub-teen 
market's favourite stories and fairy tales. 

Now events have come full circle. 
Bakshi was removed from The Nine Lives of 
Fritz the Cat and saw both Coonskin and 
Hey there, Goodlookin' shelved by their 
respective companies. Bakshi obviously 
thinking he was wide off the audience 
appeal mark decided to make a film called 
War Wizards in an attempt to bridge the 
gap between Art, Commercialism and 
Acceptance. 

The final result, Wizards, fails. It’s 
mediocre and twee and commits one of the 
cardinal sins of fantasy cinema— it bores. 

The story involves a set of twins born to 
an ageing elf/fairy in the aftermath of an 
atomic war. Avatar is lovable and cute and 
grows up to be the wise ruler of Montagar. 
Conversely Blackwolf is a repulsive hideous 
creature who greedily sets out to extend his 
kingdom of Scortch into his neighbouring 
brother’s but has failed due to his mutant/ 
goblin force being too imbecile. They need 
an incentive and this is found in an ancient 
movie projector complete with Nazi 
propaganda films. How Avatar travels with 
Elinor, the daughter of their recently 
assassinated President, and their bodyguard, 
Weehawk, to vanquish Blackwolf constitutes 
the remaining plotline. 

As can be gathered, there’s Good and 
there’s Evil, the stereotypes are there for all 
to identify immediately. Star Wars works 
on the same principles which proves it can 
be done, but here they are too firmly rooted 
in cliche. Avatar is a scatty Disney-esque 
seven dwarf type, Elinor a Marilyn Monroe. 
Tinkerbelle alone and particularly pathetic 



is the Hitlerism involved. Add a droid called 
Peace, because he defects to Avatar’s side 
and you really have nothing for anyone of 
intelligence to work out. 

The animation throughout the film. is of 
the standard level you find on television 
these days, with only some Roger Dan 
inspired backdrops and Mike Ploog sketches 
of interest. Many scenes are repeated, 
especially in the battle sequences and even 
these are mainly composed of old epic 
footage customised with the additions of 
wings and fangs. Whole chunks of the film 
aren’t even animated at all. During the 
monotonous female narration thst links the 
storyline together, all there is on view are 



pre-production sketches of scenes obviously 
not even attempted by Bakshi, that lends 
yet another touch of cheapness to the whole 
enterprise. 

In the final analysis, however, a talent 
like Bakshi's must not be ignored by any 
serious Science Fiction fan. Suffice it to say, 
all one was asking was an entertainment in 
its own right and not what it looks like in 
the way that Bakshi has presented it to the 
world — an 80 minute trailer/experiment for 
his upcoming two-part United Artists film, 
Tolkein’s The Lord of the Rings. 

For buffs only, note the voice of Sean, it's 
none other than Luke Sky walker himself, 
Mark Hamill. 
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You are living 
in a Science Fiction age! 



Yesterday's science fiction is today's science. We are 
living in the kind of world many science fiction authors 
were writing about 30 or 40 years ago - and who knows, 
the Star Wars of today might be the reality of tomorrow! 
Science Fiction is a mental exercise. It's fascinating, pro- 
vocative, stimulating — and downright exciting reading! It 
takes you into areas no other form of literature is really 
adaptable enough to explore. That is why more people are 
turning to SF for their leisure reading. 

The Science Fiction Book Club — Britain's only SF book 



club — brings you the best of recently published SF. Top 
authors, top stories, and every one an unabridged hard- 
back for the cost of little more than some paperbacks! 
For example, in February members will receive Midworld 
by Alan Dean Foster, author of The Star Trek Logs, for 
only £1.40 — a saving of £1.55 on the published price. 
ISAAC ASIMOV has called the SF Book Club ' ... an 
admirable way in which to keep up with the very best in 
science fiction books published and I wholeheartedly 
recommend it for its quality and value.' 



Take any 5 books ^ lOp each 

and save up to £2175 when you join the Science Fiction BookClub 
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To: Science Fiction Book Club, Brunei House, Newton Abbot, 
Devon TQ12 2DW 



All you have to do is take one book a month for six 
months! So take advantage of this introductory offer — 
five books for only lOp each — and step into a new 
world — the world of tomorrow. 

As a member of the SF Book Club you can choose from 
the hundreds of other books offered by the Readers 
Union Group of Book Clubs. Books on the arts, country- 
side, gardening, sport, crafts, ships and the sea, and a 
range of reference books. All at huge discounts! 



Science Fiction Book Club, Brunei House, 

Forde Road, Newton Abbot, Devon Reg in England No 843946 



tory books indicated at o 

PLEASE SEND i 
INTRODUCTORY 
BOOKS NOS. | 



Signature 

(or if under 18 signature of Parent/Guardian) 
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SPIDERMAN the feature film - see inside 



